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BOOK WEEK, 1929 


Wisconsin libraries report many diverse ways of recognizing Book Week this 
year, and the December number of the Bulletin will be useful to consult in making 


plans for next year’s celebration. 


As a rule libraries are getting away from the 


elaborate, formal celebration and are cooperating with other civic agencies in foster- 


ing the reading of good books by young people. 


Book Week is a good time to make 


a special effort to interest parents and teachers in the services offered by the library. 


Antigo. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion sponsored a book report contest. 
The children’s librarian went around to 
the schools and gave mimeographed in- 
vitations to each child to take home to 
its parents. A book display was on ex- 
hibit at the public library and the local 
papers carried publicity about Book 
Week. 


Appleton. The Library observed Good 
Book Week by an exhibit of some 1929 
books and others of outstanding value 
and make-up, and newspaper articles 
each day. 


Ashland. The Library launched a 
book contest in the schools in Septem- 
ber. Prizes of books were offered to 
each grade in each school building for 
the best review of an approved book. 
On the whole, it was successful because 
of the gain in the special attention given, 
and because of being able to gauge 
pretty well what children of each grade 
are getting out of books. The prizes 
were presented by Mrs. Thomas Bar- 
don, President of the Library Board, at 
the schools. 

A list of children’s classics, with ex- 
cellent annotations were published in the 
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daily paper. The list and annotations 
were from the Cleveland Library. 

Some forceful slogans, warranted to 
increase library consciousness, were 
scattered through the locals in the Ash- 
land Daily Press every day during Good 
Book Week. 

A display of children’s books was 
shown in a store window. 


Baraboo. Good Book Week was ob- 
served in Baraboo in several ways. Dis- 
plays were made, story hours were held, 
and special library instruction was 
given. 

Displays of good books for both adults 
and children were put on the shelves as 
a feature of the week. Posters were 
used to illustrate the displays. 

On Tuesday, the fifth grade of the 
first ward school visited the library for 
a class of instruction. Story hours for 
the smaller pupils, those of the first and 
second grades, were held Wednesday, 
with the Misses Margaret Kelley and 
Glee Newell of the high school telling the 
stories. 


Barron. An exhibit of books in a 
down town store window; at the Moth- 
er’s Club and at the library. A Book 
Week slide was shown at the theatre. 
All the schools were visited to see if all 
had library cards and very few did not 
have them. Posters were left in each 
grade to be on display during the week. 
Story Hour is to be held every Saturday 
morning. Two public school teachers 
will be in charge. 

The library exhibit of books was kept 
in all the week so that all the children 
could see all the books. Many came, en- 
joyed looking at them, sat and read. 
Attractive book marks were given out 
during the week. 

At the Mother’s Club, a talk on new 
adult books was given by Miss Mac- 
George, librarian at Rice Lake. Follow- 
ing this, six different club women each 
reviewed a child’s book which had been 
assigned to her by the local librarian. 
Book lists were distributed. A rural 
club had been invited so that the at- 
tendance was very good. 
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The children enjoy Book Week, which 
makes it very worth while. 


Bayfield. A double celebration for 
Book Week; the upper grades made post- 
ers and gave a book character pageant; 
the High School Dramatic Club pre- 
sented a play, and the English classes 
submitted essays. Two teas were held 


at the library. 


Boscobel. Book Week at the Hilde- 
brand Memorial Library was observed 
with the usual exhibit of attractive new 
books. Townspeople, rural folk, and 
school children took great joy in brows- 
ing among the book displays. On 
Wednesday teachers of the city schools 
brought their classes to the library to 
view the book displays and each class 
enjoyed a “treat” of ice cream cones. 
Three hundred sixty-three books were 
circulated on Wednesday and the total 
circulation for the week was 1,004 vol- 
umes. 


Clintonville. Our library purchased a 
good supply of books for children’s Book 
Week and has had them on display for 
two weeks. 

Having loaned them all, the children 
reported on each book at the story hour 
period Thursday, from 4 to 5 P. M. It 
was most interesting and amusing as 
the stories were told in their own pe- 
culiar way. 

Saturday Mrs. T. R. Landon enter- 
tained the children with stories and at 
that time also the children told their 
best Thanksgiving story. 


Cornell. A contest and program was 
held one afternoon during Book Week 
in the Public School, under the direc- 
tion of the teachers. 

Book representations by the grades 
from first to seventh were carried out 
and posters on Better Books made by 
the 7th and 8th grades were exhibited 
at this time. Prizes were awarded the 
grade having the best representation 
and best poster. The prize was a book 
for that particular grade. This was 
sponsored by Cornell Woman’s Club. 

New books were put in circulation 
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during the week and articles on Book 
Week were published in local paper. 


Cumberland. We had a large display 
—not so many expensive editions as on 
some previous years—but all good, at- 
tractive, and worth while books. The 
children just reveled in them and it was 
such a satisfaction to witness their de- 
light. This week they are taking them 
home and enjoying them probably more. 

The cooperation with the schools was 
one of the really worth while results of 
Good Book Week. Each room had a 
display. Some of their own books and 
some from our collection. I also loaned 
them posters and material for essays on 
Good Book Week. Library instruction 
was also given after a talk by the li- 
brarian before the junior high school 
assembly. 


Delavan. Book Week preparations be- 
gan with a preliminary write-up in each 
of the weekly newspapers, The Delavan 
Enterprise and The Delavan Republican, 
November 7. A story hour for children 
was also held that week, on Novem- 
ber 9. The following week three large 
posters were taken to the school build- 
ing, and placed where grades, Junior 
High School, and Senior High School 
pupils would be sure to see them. One 
poster was kept in the library, and put 
in a conspicuous place. 

Easy books and picture books occu- 
pied one of the small reading tables, 
third and fourth grade books another, 
and fifth and sixth grade books the cen- 
ter of the long work table. Between the 
front windows are two newly completed 
small bulletin boards, each with a shelf 
for books below it, and on these were 
Boy Scout books and Indian stories, with 
appropriate posters thumb-tacked above. 
Three borrowed card tables accommo- 
dated Fairy tales, Books for girls, and 
aviation books. Each exhibit was made 
more interesting to the children by the 
addition of small objects—a real kewpie 
fairy in white tulle and _ star-tipped 
wand presided over the fairy tales, a 
Boy Scout in full uniform and a cellu- 
loid Indian in feathered head-dress 
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guarded each bulletin board shelf, and 
an actual pony (in celluloid) stood un- 
der “The Pony Tree.” The toy air- 
plane which flaunted red and yellow 
tolor in the aviation display was a 
never-ceasing source of attraction to the 
small boys. Pictures of well-known 
characters in fiction and of children 
reading made a frieze on the high bul- 
letin boards over the book cases. Near 
the children’s catalog the finely illus- 
trated volumes of the “Pageant of His- 
tory”, purchased with the Buzzell Me- 
morial fund as the gift of 1929, were 
placed, and a poster of Columbus’s Santa 
Maria called attention to their historical 
content. 

For the interest of adult readers three 
small tables of Books for the home, 
Drama, and Biography were arranged 
in the open space behind the charging 
desk, and on the long reading table 
travel books were grouped about the 
large and fine globe, bearing, for the 
time being, the slogan “Read before you 
travel.” 

In response to a general invitation to 
the schools to arrange for a short lesson 
on the use of the library during the 
week, the sixth grade came, thirty-five 
strong, Thursday morning, and took a 
lively interest in learning how to find 
desired books. Others will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity later. 

Circulation showed a promising in- 
crease for Book Week, especially among 
the juvenile books. 


Durand. At the regular P. T. A. 
meeting Monday night of the week be- 
fore Book Week, the library gave a 
pageant at the High School auditorium. 
About thirty children from kindergarten 
up to High School seniors took part. 
Preceding the pageant the librarian 
gave a talk on cooperation of the homes, 
schools and libraries. with a few sug- 
gestions as to what could be done to 
help the cause of better books. Also 
cited a few of the outstanding good 
books in the “Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls.” 

A collection of books sent by the Dut- 
ton Publishing Company was on dis- 
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play at the library. Also a collection 
of some of the library’s better editions. 

On Thursday the prizes of books for 
the Summer Library Reading Club were 
given. 

At the Child Interest Club on Sat- 
urday a talk on better children’s books 
was given. Having for use at that time 
a loan of twenty books from the Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Company. 


Evansville. Book Week from Novem- 
ber 17-23 was observed at the Eager 
Free Public Library with a special exhi- 
bition of the new and best books for 
children. Never before have the children 
showed as much interest and seemed as 
eager for the new books. About sixty- 
five books were drawn from the chil- 
dren’s department in an hour on the 
first day they were placed in circulation. 
Special story hours were conducted 
Thursday and Friday, from sixty-five to 
seventy children attending each day. 
The stories told were taken from the 
new books on display. 


Fox Lake. The Fox Lake Public Li- 
brary celebrated Good Book Week. We 
had notices in the local paper, posters at 
the library and a nice exhibit of over 
one hundred books, about half adult. 


Galesville. Corners and cozy nooks 
were arranged for Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, and Girl’s Library Club, with a 
table in each for registering and adding 
the name of a favorite book or author. 
A special corner was given over to the 
little folks, with attractive pictures and 
books. 

Three contests were carried out during 
the week: One for pupils of nearby 
rural schools, consisted in theme writing 
on the subject “My favorite book char- 
acter, and why.” Four schools partici- 
pated, with twenty-three entries after 
elimination by the teachers. The writer 
of the winning theme chose as her fa- 
vorite character, “Jo”, from “Little 
Women.” The second contest was for 
sixth and seventh grade pupils of the 
local school and consisted in making book 
marks. Forty-two cleverly made book 
marks were entered. 
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High school pupils competed in com- 
piling quotations about books and read- 
ing. The winning paper showed eighty- 
nine quotations bearing directly on 
books. In each contest a book was of- 
fered as a prize. 

Girl Scouts dressed to represent book 
titles or characters at their regular 
meeting of the week, and in addition to 
their routine program, Miss Kneeland, 
the librarian, reviewed the book “Gay- 
Neck”, the story of a carrier pigeon. 

At the session of the Girl’s Library 
Club held at the home of the librarian, 
the story of the opera “The Bohemian 
Girl” by Balfe, was told in a most in- 
teresting manner by Mrs. Rolf Hammer, 
who illustrated it with songs and Vic- 
trola records from the opera. 

On one afternoon children of the fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades were invited to 
the library, appearing in costumes rep- 
resenting book characters. Favorites 
all the way from brave “Buffalo Bill” 
to poor “Little Orphan Annie” came. 
The boys and girls were entertained by 
Mrs. L. E. Danuser, with _ stories 
adapted from Charles Dickens. 

On Saturday afternoon the children 
of the four lower grades met at the City 
Hall, when Miss Carol Halderson, im- 
personating the famous “Raggedy Ann” 
doll, charmed the little folks with sto- 
ries. 

Adult visitors at the library during 
the week were given book marks sent 
out by the State Board of Education, 
each of which contained a list of spe- 
cially recommended books. 

In addition to these, book marks list- 
ing books of particular interest to par- 
ents and teachers were distributed at the 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

Publicity space in the local paper was 
freely given both during the week itself, 
and in the previous weeks. 


Horicon. Many uew books were on 
display. A title finding contest was 
put on and copies of the story were 
distributed at the library. Two prizes 
were awarded, one to the oldest boy or 
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girl who underlined the most titles cor- 
rectly and one to the youngest boy or 
girl who underlined the most titles cor- 
rectly. 


Janesville. Miss Myrtle Page, chil- 
dren’s librarian, visited city and paro- 
chial schools, telling stories to lower 
grades and giving book talks to the up- 
per grades as part of Book Week ob- 
servance. 

During this week, book prizes were 
awarded to the winners of the summer 
reading contest. 


Kenosha. We have little of special 
interest to note concerning our observ- 
ance of Book Week for this year. The 
children’s department in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library and in the various 
branches were decorated with appropri- 
ate posters and book pictures; in two of 
the rooms book jackets were pasted on 
a “book house”, which stood on the table, 
presenting much the appearance to the 
book-lover that the cake and candy 
house did to Hansel and Grethel. New 
books were out for display and circula- 
tion, and they went like the proverbial 
“hot cakes.” The week was a busy one 
for books and librarians. 


The schools cooperated generously 
with the library in their interest in the 
week’s purpose, and a good many visits 
of teachers with their pupils took place 
throughout the week. These visits were 
made both pleasant and profitable to the 
children by the simple instruction in the 
use of the library and the care of books, 
and the presentation of some ‘story or 
book questions or puzzles. A play “The 
book revue” was presented at the Cen- 
tral Junior High School as a part of the 
week’s program, and an extra perform- 
ance was given at the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library by the same children. There 
were story hours and new book talks at 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Library and all the 
branches on Saturday morning, with a 
special travel talk at the West Branch 
library by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford. 

The local newspaper kindly gave space 
to daily articles on some phase of chil- 
dren’s books or Book Week. Three 
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talks were given, to a mother’s study 
group, a girl reserve club, and a rural 
parent-teacher’s organization, respec- 
tively. 


Kilbourn. A large display of new 
children’s books was the special feature 
for the week. A good supply of “The 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls” was pur- 
chased and generously distributed. We 
had story hour on Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoon, with much success. An 
attractive display made of the jackets 
from old popular books and labeled, “Old 
Favorites. Have you read them?” was 
of interest to the adults. 


Ladysmith. The poster contest among 
the school children stimulated an inter- 
est in Book Week that made the cele- 
bration of the week a happy success. 
Each child in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades in each school made a poster, 
bringing out the idea of good books and 
reading. The posters that were turned 
in were really remarkable! The ideas 
of reading good books were brought out 
splendidly; the workmanship was ex- 
cellent. A few posters were on display 
in the store windows; the rest were dis- 
played in the library and received many 
worthy compliments. The two outstand- 
ing posters were judged by Mrs. Man- 
ley for their originality and beauty of 
design and color scheme, their directness 
of attention to Good Book Week, and 
their execution. The one from the 7th 
and 8th grades represented a “Ship of 
Knowledge” with a noted book for each 
sail; the other, from the 5th and 6th 
grades, displayed a radio, quite original 
in its make-up, “Broadcasting Book 
Week.” The prize winners will receive 
a book of their own choice as a gift 
from the library. 

Another project to create more inter- 
est in reading and bocks was a gold star 
contest among the little children. Every 
grade school in Ladysmith was visited 
by the librarian for the purpose of dis- 
tributing application cards to all the 
children who did not have cards at the 
library and wished to borrow books. 
Each grade showed a wonderful record 
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in reading. In the whole Junior High 
School there was only one girl without 
a library card. The gold star contest 
was announced at the same time that 
the application cards were distributed. 
Each child in the 2nd grade who had 
read three books in three weeks was 
given a gold star on his or her card; the 
children in the 3rd and 4th grades read 
five books to earn a gold star. This 
created quite a bit of enthusiasm among 
the little tots and introduced the library 
to many who did not know of the priv- 
ileges of borrowing books. 

To stimulate an interest on the part 
of the parents to buy better books for 
the children’s libraries at home, and to 
aid in their selection for these home li- 
braries, there were several displays of 
books at the library, most of them new 
books just put into circulation. There 
were displays of picture books for the 
very little children; story books for the 
older children; and tales of history, 
travel and adventure for everyone. 

The week was brought to a success- 
ful close by two story hours held Sat- 
urday, November 23. These were the 
first story hours of the season and were 
well attended, considering the weather 
the children had to compete with. At 
2:00 stories were told to the children of 
the 1st through the 4th grades; at 3:30 
to the children from the 5th through the 
8th grades. Several new books were 
introduced to the group, and the win- 
ners of the poster contest were an- 
nounced. 


Manitowoc. Book Week brought forth 
displays of our choice editions of chil- 
dren’s books with the Brubaker, Wyeth, 
and Gallert posters both at the main 
library and the West side branch. We 
also used the mat supplied by the Na- 
tional Publishers Association with our 
book review in the local papers. “The 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls” was dis- 
tributed both by mail and from the desk 
to adults interested in children’s books. 

As a special feature this year, the 
children of the sixth grade of one of the 
city schools presented the puppet play, 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” in the Library 
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Auditorium. They made use of our 
books on puppets and then constructed 
their own play. The children of the 
third and fourth grades were invited as 
their guests and responded so well that 
it was necessary to give two perform- 
ances. We hope this leads to similar 
entertainments later in the year. 


Markesan. We had a previous display 
of the colorful publishers’ catalogs— 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, Good 
books for young readers, Books that 
children like,—useful in the selection of 
children’s books. This created a great 
rivalry for certain books, good attend- 
ance, and the interest of the adults as 
well. Books were attractively arranged 
with posters and gay jackets. A dis- 
play of adult books was also held. 


Medford. A display of beautiful, new 
children’s books attracted many chil- 
dren to the library during Good Book 
Week. Parents were advised through 
the local paper of the display, and en- 
couraged to consider the books as sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts. A special 
exhibit of books and pictures was pre- 
pared for the High School pupils who 
are studying Shakespeare. A table of 
recent books was arranged for the 
adults. 


Menasha. Last week the librarians 
visited the schools in the city, gave talks 
in the different rooms and invited the 
children and their parents to call at the 
library. 

Quite a number of new books were 
displayed on one of the reading tables 
and were allowed to be drawn on Mon- 
day. The result was that 628 books 
were circulated that day, the largest for 
any one day. 


Milwaukee—Mount Mary College. The 
following program was given in the li- 
brary: 


Opening Song—College chorus, Belles 
of Mount Mary 

Talk—Undiscovered worlds, Margaret 
Rausch 

Short story made of titles of short 
stories and novels, Eileen Counolly 
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Presentation of Bible to library, Isa- 
bel Vandreil 

Address—Dr. Fitzpatrick 

Play written by drama _ class—A 
Stranger Interlude. 


(Like Eugene O’Neill’s play there was 
an intermission. During the intermis- 
sion there was a benefit tea for the li- 
brary served in the student lounge) 

Then there was a poster parade and 
a parade of book characters. 

The tea was managed by the Seniors. 
It brought in $6.05. The juniors ar- 
ranged the library and acted as ushers, 
and the freshmen and sophomore classes 
prepared most of the program. 


Mineral Point. In observance of Na- 
tional Good Book Week the library dis- 
played a collection of children’s books, 
also lists from many publishing houses 
and some attractive posters. The pupils 
of the grade schools prepared lists of 
their favorite books which were shown. 


Oshkosh. We had the use of Hein’s 
Book and Art Store window and the 
Oshkosh Theater ran our Book Week 
film. We used our West Room upstairs 
for the displays and posters with just 
enough posters downstairs to call at- 
tention to the exhibit. The attendance 
from Monday noon until Saturday night 
was over 476 of the interested par- 
“ents, teachers and children. At the 
Century Club, the librarian gave them 
an outline of the services rendered by 
the Library and Miss Wadsworth talked 
to them about the Illustrators of Chil- 
dren’s Books. All appeared interested 
and have made the effort to tell me that 
they were. 


Plymouth. There was on display for 
this week 25 new books including travel, 
biography, dramas and plays, and fic- 
tion. 

The background for the adult display 
of books for children was a poster of 
scenes in color taken from various 
standard works for children. On the 
table in front of it were placed catalogs 
of children’s books and for distribution 
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there were the two lists of juvenile 
works compiled by the A. L. A. 

On another table with a background 
of appropriate posters were shown the 
new books for boys and girls. The col- 
lection includes both fiction and non-fic- 
tion. And for the very young read- 
ers were shown the standard classics in 
small gayly colored books. 

As part of Book Week there was a 
table reminding patrons of the Novem- 
ber holiday, Thanksgiving, and in front 
of the posters were grouped all the 
books which the library has pertaining 
to Thanksgiving. 

On the magazine rack were placed 
the current issues of: Book Review, 
Booklist, Book Review Digest and the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


Port Washington. Little record books, 
enabling children to keep an account of 
books they have read and to retain 
notes on them, will be given away free 
as an incentive to make this year’s Book 
Week an outstanding one in the history 
of the library. 

Over three hundred new library books 
were purchased by the librarian during 
the past Fall for public consumption, 
her records show. They include books 
for children and adults. All will be 
made available by the time Book Week 
opens. 


Sharon. Because the library was 
closed for repairs, we had a Library 
Day at the Woman’s Club, November 
15, with a paper on “At Home in our 
Public Library”, followed by a discus- 
sion and a paper on “Our State Histori- 
cal Library.” 


Portage. More than 450 boys and 
girls listened to stories told during Book 
Week at the public library observed the 
week of November 17-23. 

The exhibit of children’s books by lo- 
cal dealers is still on display for a 
short time for parents’ inspection to aid 
in selection for Christmas purchase. 
These include many new and old favor- 
ites in beautiful editions. 

Prof. W. A. Sumner of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin gave an_ illustrated 
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lecture in the library on the subject “A 
Ramble Among Old Books.” This lec- 
ture was for adults. 


Richland Center. An alcove of the li- 
brary was given over to exhibits of 
Boy Scout material. New books of in- 
terest to our newly organized scouts 
were displayed on a book rack which 
was made by scouts in the manual train- 
ing department of the schools. Post- 
ers presenting scout work added color 
and interest to the exhibit. 

Pupils of the city schools brought to 
the library the results of their poster 
contests. One of the posters, a frieze 
of Robin Hood pictures was used to 
ornament the children’s room. We were 
indebted to some of the art classes for 
excellent book-week posters. 

English projects on books worked out 
by high school students were displayed 
on a table. In the Junior High School 
a play, The Enchanted Door was pre- 
sented. 

A local club gave to the library five 
dollars with which to buy a book on art. 

Press notices announced a story hour 
for small children and lists of new 
books for very young readers. 


South Milwaukee. Book Week was 
observed in a number of ways in the 
South Milwaukee Public Library. We 
made two talks at Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations on Children’s Reading. One 
of the P. T. A.’s cooperated with the li- 
brary in the celebration of Book Week 
by training the children in a book play. 
A song was written by one of the moth- 
ers and set to the tune of “Tip-toe 
Through the Tulips.” Copies of the 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls were 
given to interested mothers. 

Book Week was advertised in the lo- 
cal newspaper. The library was bright 
with posters and displays. Special 
exhibits were made of beautiful illus- 
trated editions of old standards. 

Lists of grade school and high school 
projects issued by the N. A. B. P. were 
distributed to the teachers. 

Saturday’s circulation was the big- 
gest day in the history of our library. 
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Stanley. In addition to advertising 
Children’s Book Week through the 
newspaper, there was a special display 
of new children’s books as well as at- 
tractive new editions of old favorites at 
the library. Talks on books and read- 
ings were given in the grades in prepa 
ration for Book Week. 


Superior. An exhibit in the library of 
“Attractive editions of old favorites” 
brought many requests for suggestions 
for Christmas gifts. Two Superior 
stores gave us window space for ex- 
hibits of books and posters. During 
this week, which we always stress as 
National Book Week and not Children’s, 
we distributed lists, two of them being 
our own and more or less experimental. 

For the children, we conducted an 
essay contest. The subject, “The ten 
books I would most like to own, and 
why” elicited some delightful opinions 
from Superior’s youthful citizens. The 
prizes, funds for which were donated by 
the Kiwanis, Rotarians and Lions, were 
selected in accordance with the wishes 
of the winner. That is, they were se- 
lected from the winning lists, and order- 
ed in attractive editions. Reading Club 
certificates for reading done during the 
summer months were distributed at the 
same time to nearly 200 youngsters. 


Tomah. Miss Voswinkel, the librarian, 
writes: “Our report parallels the 
average celebration except in one par- 
ticular, our Book and Tea Afternoon 
which was given at the home of the 
president of the library board, Mrs. W. 
R. McCaul. We both felt that atten- 
tion should be directed to the number 
of really attractive and worth while 
books on our shelves which escape the 
borrowers, in spite of various meth- 
ods to make them prominent. 

“The president not only opened her 
spacious home and rearranged the liv- 
ing room for the exhibit, but loaned 
her car for transporting the books. 
These were displayed on tables in va- 
rious groupings, making a_ veritable 
“modern book shop” atmosphere. By 
invitation, the librarian gave a talk 
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about many of the books on display, 
after which tea was served while those 
who crowded the rooms examined the 
books; at this time too, a number of in- 
formal talks about individual books were 
an unexpected and pleasing feature. 
Those responsible for the afternoon 
felt that it was most successful. 


“Our regular observance included 
distribution of slides to the movie 
theater, a story for the local papers, 
and notices sent to the churches, 
schools, and clubs. We supplied our- 
selves with a generous number of the 
“Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” which 
were freely ‘distributed. At the library 
the new books were attractively dis- 
played with appropriate posters and 
legends, all available tables and other 
space being given over for the purpose. 
The jackets of the outstanding books for 
several years were arranged on a 
screen centrally placed, to emphasize 
the further supply of comparatively 
new books that were available in the li- 
brary. On Thursday the librarian, as- 
sisted by members of the library board, 
acted as hostesses for a special day at 
the library and many made the effort to 
call on that day, while all the other 
days brought interested patrons. An 
especially attractive window was ar- 
ranged at the Gift Shop, whose proprie- 
tor is a member of the library board. 
With these various features it seemed 
that everyone in Tomah had a special 
interest in books and the library during 
this particular week, and we hope it will 
extend throughout the year.” 


Washburn. Many new books for both 
children and adults have been added to 
the library recently and a number of the 
most attractive children’s books were on 
display during Book Week. The li- 
brary did everything possible to make 
Book Week an occasion to stimulate 
reading among both young people and 
adults. 


Wausau. We visited practically every 
school in the city the week before. The 
parochial school teachers came here and 
we talked it all over with them or the 
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pastors of the churches connected with 
the schools. With the help of one of the 
teachers and a young woman who has 
had considerable training along those 
lines, we put on a Book Week play. Had 
tickets and only those who came to li- 
brary after tickets were admitted to the 
play. We felt if we made an Occasion 
of it we would get better results. We 
certainly got them, for we had two per- 
formances, 11 A. M. and 2:30 P. M., 
and although it was a very stormy day 
we had mobs. 


West Allis. Our Book Week was a 
joy this year. We had our children’s 
room full of new books on display for 
the week. The ++ books had a place 
and the tiny table was covered with at- 
tractive books for the little tots. 

We had an attractive Pied Piper lead- 
ing the children to Book Land. He 
stood in the upper hall and directed the 
children to the children’s room. Pied 
Piper was obtained from a shoe man— 
it was used for advertising purposes. 
The tops of our book cases were covered 
with covers of books arranged to tell 
the story of books. The next week we 
gave a book cover or box cover with each 
book issued which was of interest to the 
children. The librarian talked at Par- 
ent-Teachers’ meetings and sent invita- 
tions to club women to come with their 
children to visit the Children’s Room. 
Our local newspaper assisted in adver- 
tising. 

We sent about 400 new books out to 
our schools to create a new interest in 
new books. 

In all we put out about 800 new books 
for Book Week. 


Weyauwega. A few new books were 
on display during Book Week and could 
not be drawn until the following week. 

A list of “Forty books all children 
should read before they are sixteen” 
was published and these books were also 
on display in a group by themselves. 

Lists of books on travel, biography 
and fiction compiled by the Wisconsin 
Reading Circle were distributed during 
the week. 
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A special story hour was held for 
children. 

The librarian gave a talk on books and 
the maintenance of the library to the 
members of the Lions Club. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The Week was 
ushered in by the first Story Hour of 
the season, which was held on Saturday, 
November 16. Slides procured from 
thé National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers were run at both the moving pic- 
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ture theaters during the week. Copies 
of the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls, 
Miss Long’s dollar book list, and the 
A. L. A. Gifts for children’s book- 
shelves were given away. 

Booklists and Publicity were also 
received from the following libraries: 

Antigo, Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Kiel, Janesville, Marinette, Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee, Osceola, Oshkosh, 
Racine, Reedsburg, Stoughton, Superior. 





BAYFIELD LIBRARY CELEBRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Founded 72 Years Ago, the Bayfield Library was a Pioneer Institution in 
Upper Wisconsin 


This year the Bayfield Carnegie Li- 
brary is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary although it is 72 years since 
the first library was established in Bay- 
field, a pioneer institution in upper Wis- 
consin. 

In 1856 the first settlers came to the 
Bayfield peninsula, building the first 
cabin on the site of the present cream- 
ery. The next year they organized a 
library under the auspices of the Bay- 
field Lyceum, supporting it by contribu- 
tions. In a few years it contained many 
choice works contributed by wealthy 
and then prominent people in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and other Eastern and 
Southern cities. 

The City of Bayfield was platted by 
Henry M. Rice, a U. S. senator from 
Minnesota, who sold as many of the 
town plats as possible to his friends 
and associates at the capitol. Among 
the names found in the early land re- 
cords are those of Thos. A. Hendricks, 
Ex Vice Pres. of the United States; 
Robert Toombs of Georgia, an official of 
the Southern Confederacy; Jay Cooke 
of Philadelphia, financier and a leading 
figure in the Panic of 1873 known as the 
“Black Friday”; Admiral Edward T. 
Dunn of the U. S. Navy; Thomas W. 
Sherman, General in the U. S. Army; 
Wm. F. Vilas, Wis. Senator and Amer- 
ican Democratic politician, Post-master 
General and Secretary of the Interior; 


Justus C. Ramsay, Mayor of St. Paul; 
and Chas. P. Rudd of a prominent Ken- 
tucky family. Probably these men were 
among those who donated volumes to the 
first collection. 

In 1875 the first organization was 
recreated into the Bayfield Library As- 
sociation which was given a room in the 
old court house on the corner of Broad 
street and Fant avenue at present oc- 
cupied by the Raymond building. Here 
it remained and flourished until the 
spring of 1883 when the building and 
all of its contents were destroyed by 
fire. 

Again a small library was started by 
subscription with some aid from the 
town. This was kept in the Silvernail 
building on the corner of Rittenhouse 
avenue and Third street, now the site 
of the Joe Boutin residence. It remain- 
ed there until the spring of 1887 when 
town authorities fitted up a room in the 
old town hall, where the fire depart- 
ment building now stands, and placed 
it in charge of a salaried librarian. 

In the spring of 1893, the annual 
town meeting appointed a library board 
of three members who arranged for the 
first free reading room. Quarters were 
rented and fitted up in the Southmayd 
building on Second street where they 
remained without change until 1899 
when an adjoining room was rented and 
annexed. 
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The first paid librarian was Miss 
Carrie M. Atkinson (Mrs. E. A. Clo- 
water,) sister of Mrs. Winnie Robison 
who served in the Carnegie Library 
for so many years. Other librarians 
were J. T. Andreas, J. F. Whitmore, 
and J. S. Atkinson, a Bayfield pioneer, 
father of Mrs. Clowater and Mrs. Rob- 
ison, 

On Feb. 5, 1903 at a special meeting 
of the library board, a communication 
from Andrew Carnegie was presented 
and read in which he agreed to furnish 
$10,000.00 for a library building for 
Bayfield provided the town supplied 
$1,000 annually for upkeep. The board, 
consisting of W. W. Downs, Dr. H. Han- 
num, O. Flanders, Geo. Quayle, and H. 
C. Hale accepted the proposition and 
sent a vote of thanks to the donor. 

On April 11, 1908, the board selected 
lots 8, 9, and 10 of Block 75 of the Dal- 
rymple Estate as a suitable site, and on 
April 22nd, Henry Wildhagen of Ash- 
land presented plans and sketches for 
the proposed building. Dan Egan, also of 
Ashland, received the bid for the con- 
struction work. 

July 20th, ground was broken, and 
four days later the Bayfield Masonic 
Lodge was invited to conduct the lay- 
ing of the corner stone of the new build- 
ing. This ceremony took place on Au- 
gust 19th. On January 1, 1904 the books 
were removed to the present location 
and the library was reopened on Janu- 
ary 10th. 

The amount donated by Mr. Carne- 
gie for the building was $10,000. The 
complete building was $700 bringing 
the total cost with fittings, fixtures and 
furniture, exclusive of books and site 
to $10,700.00. The cost of the site was 
$650.00. 

For the last months before the mov- 
ing and the first few months in the new 
building, Miss Alice Hughes, a trained 
librarian, was engaged to catalogue the 
books and arrange the library for fu- 
ture work. She was succeeded by Kath- 
erine Mussell, who was followed by Elna 
Vorous (Mrs. O. A. Boehme), Kather- 
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ine Mussell, again, and Gertrude Mus- 
sell. On March 1, 1909, Mrs. Winnie 
Robison assumed the position and served 
as librarian until her death this last 
February. 

It is interesting to follow the names 
of the various library boards. The 
members in 1896 were W. W. Downs, 
Robt. Inglis, Dr. H. Hannum, J. D. 
Cruttenden, Mrs. O. Flanders, H. C. 
Hale and Mrs. A. J. Mussell, Capt. 
Swanus and Louise M. Atkinson. Miss 
Atkinson served as secretary for many 
years. 

Twelve periodicals were subscribed 
for in that year. The list included the 
Evening Wisconsin, Harper’s Weekly, 
Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Maga- 
zine, Munsey’s Forum, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Puck, Judge, Pioneer Press, Globe, 
and Youth’s Companion, costing $37.15 
in all. 

Various actions of the board appear 
in the records. In 1897 the “finding 
list” was ordered printed and sold for 
ten cents a copy. In 1898 they recom- 
mended that the town board levy a tax 
of one mill for library expenses during 
the ensuing year. Evidently the ex- 
pansion of the library space caused 
some trouble for in 1900 the Librarian 
was authorized to prohibit the playing 
of cards in the adjoining reading room. 

Three years later we find that 25 
volumes were loaned to Paul Meitre at 
Red Cliff for general circulation there 
and 50 volumes to Mr. Westcott at 
Cornucopia. In 1908 it was voted that 
all non-residents of the town should be 
charged a rental fee of ten cents per 
book. 

At present the library is under the 
control of the school board passing to it 
from the city in 1917 when the school 
library of approximately 1300 books was 
brought to the Carnegie building. 

The published report of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission for the period 
ending June 1928 gave the total num- 
ber of volumes in this library as 5,405. 
Since January 270 volumes have been 
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added and 75 withdrawn, bringing the 
total to 5,595. 

The circulation statistics of 1904 
show that 6,719 books were drawn out. 
Last year the report was made out for 
11,612. During the present year, 
through the month of Octoher, 6,520 
books have been issued, showing a dif- 
ference of 5,092 with 1928. 

During the past years many gifts 
have been made. One of the largest 
donations was that of the Robert Inglis 
Estate. V. F. Mashek has also con- 
tributed many volumes. Various or- 
ganizations have also been generous. 
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Our new rental shelf is being established 
through a gift made this past summer. 





Editor’s Note: The story above is 
taken from a four page circular re- 
ceived from the Bayfield Library. We 
regret that we do not have space to copy 
it all. 

Following this article are some para- 
graphs urging public library support and 
use of the library, two accounts of 
“Reminiscent History” by Mrs. Mert 
Pippel and Mrs. O. A. Boehme, and a 
tribute to Mrs. Robison, who was for so 
long the librarian of the library. 





MAYVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The Growth and Progress of the Public Library Within 25 Years 


By Anna Naber, Library Trustee 


The summer of 1904 was an eventful 
one for Mayville. Miss Lutie Stearns, 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission had conceived the idea that a 
place like Mayville should have a public 
library. She addressed a mass-meet- 
ing one evening in July, 1904, to arouse 
interest in starting a library. That 
evening a Library Association was 
formed, for the purpose of raising 
funds, a constitution was adopted, of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Anna Naber; Vice President, Lima 
Janssen; Treasurer, L. S. Keeley; Secre- 
tary, Elenora Spiering. 

A systematic canvass of the city was 
to be made to secure memberships at 
$1.20 a year. I remember well the 
canvass was to start on a Monday. We 
all knew that we could not depend on 
rich people of Mayville (practically we 
had no real rich), to give to the Library, 
but the campaign was started zealously. 
It was successful. Besides the mem- 
berships, the business people subscribed 
liberally. The exact amount collected 
is not on record. 

Miss Marvin of the Library Commis- 
sion was sent out to organize the li- 
brary and instruct in preparing books 


for circulation. A librarian in the per- 
son of Etta Barott was secured at the 
promised salary of $5.00 per month. 
With the help of quite a few volunteers 
the library was opened November 9, 
1904, in a small room over the former 
State Bank of Mayville, quarters now 
occupied by J. A. Thiel, above the May- 
ville News. 

How happy we were in that small 
room! The library was opened with 
250 books, supplemented by German and 
English traveling libraries of 50 books 
every six months. The number was in- 
creased to 556 by June 1905. 

The first borrower of books was Lima 
Janssen, who has always been proud of 
having had Card No. 1. The library 
was open Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The following are interesting items from 
the first report sent to Madison, June 
80, 1905, about eight months after the 
library was opened. Expenses: 

Light $1.50 (that meant kerosene, 
chimneys, wicks); the lamps had been 
a donation. It will seem strange that 
we should have had lamps in the li- 
brary at first, as Mayville has had 
electric lights since 1894, but the build- 
ing had not been wired. Further: 
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awemeena $40.00 for 8 months 
OMG ccucssuenseua 25.00 for 8 months 
9.00 for 8 months 


There was a small wood stove in the 
room, which made it cozy indeed. The 
first janitor was Douglas Fell. There 
is no account of his salary given, so if 
he received any, it must have been out 
of the fine money, which amounted to 
$15.31 for the first eight months. The 
total receipts were $387.75. The num- 
ber of borrowers 3871. The total cir- 
culation 3512. 


In November 1905 the library was 
moved into a larger room, on the ground 
floor of the building now owned by the 
Telephone Company, the room next to 
the bridge, now occupied by Mr. Lichten- 
berg. Here there was room for reading 
tables. A few magazines and papers 
were subscribed for and the library was 
opened two afternoons and every even- 
ing of the week. The circulation nearly 
doubled this second year. The mayor 
had appointed a library board as fol- 
lows: W. K. Packman, Dr. L. M. Bach- 
huber, L. S. Keeley, Robert Westerholt, 
Wm. Ringle, and Fred Baertschy. 
This board was instrumental in getting 
the larger and better room for the li- 
brary. However, as the council failed to 
make an appropriation for the support 
of the library, merely making a gift of 
$100.00, this board resigned, leaving it 
again wholly in the hands of the Library 
Association. 


C. W. Peake was president at that time 
and continued to hold that office for 
several years. During his adminis- 
tration, with Olga Dreger as secretary, 
and later with Olga Dreger as presi- 
dent, other officers being E. H. Naber, 
Loretta Bachhuber and Mathilde Proch- 
now, very efficient work was done in the 
administration of the library. The As- 
sociation continued to raise money in 
various ways. One hundred sixty dol- 
lars were received for membership in 
1906. Other ways of raising money were 
through ice-cream socials and spelling 
matches. I remember at one of these 
Paul Husting, the late senator, went 
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down on the word “salt” in “salt-cellar”, 
and Carl Garling on the word “May- 
ville.” 

The library was near the end of its 
resources in 1907. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1909, things took a 
turn for the better. The balance from 
the Homecoming Celebration held in 
August, 1909, amounting to $360.00, was 
given to the library. This money was 
made mostly through the Homecoming 
play “Old Mayville” written by our late 
Dr. Forkmann, whose picture befittingly 
adorns our walls. The Homecoming 
Committee had given this sum of money 
to Dr. Forkmann, but he, in his benevo- 
lent way, turned the entire sum over to 
the library. He proved himself to be, 
as so often before, a real benefactor to 
the community. 


On June 1, 1909, the council appro- 
priated $450.00 and a library board was 
appointed by the mayor and approved 
by the common council consisting of six 
members, together with the high school 
principal (L. S. Keeley at the time), as 
ex-officio. Members appointed: H. H. 
Forkmann, Ferdinand Albert, Frank 
Fell, Otto Gehrke, Irma Hillen, and 
Anna Naber. The Library Association 
retained its organization for a number 
of years as an auxiliary, raising funds 
to help out the inadequate appropria- 
tion. The last secretary of the Associa- 
tion was Mrs. Emil Naber. 

The growth of the library made larger 
quarters a necessity, and in 1913 it was 
moved to the building on South Main 
street, then owned by Dr. Schmidt. Dur- 
ing its first year there, two students 
from the Library School at Madison 
spent two months at the library making 
a card catalog. There are not many 
people who realize what cataloging a 
library means. The books must all be 
labeled and _ classified; pockets for 
cards must be folded and pasted into 
these books; and then three cards writ- 
ten for each book, a title card, an author 
card, and a book card. Next, both 
author and title cards must be arrang- 
ed alphabetically in the card case. Be- 
sides this an accession list is required of 
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all the books to be written in a book. 
Cataloging the library greatly increased 
its value; and the work has continued 
to be kept up to date by the librarian. 

On September 10, 1912, the sum of 
$100.00 was deposited in the State Bank 
for a building fund. Members of the 
Library Association had instigated a 
tag-day for the library, and were very 
successful. In January, 1917, another 
$50.00 was added to this building fund, 
but that sum together with the interest 
on $100.00 and $50.00, a total of $81.40, 
was withdrawn, in July, 1920. The 
$100.00 was left on interest which at 
the end of nine years amounts to 
$30.22, so there is $130.22 on interest 
for the building fund. The city appro- 
priation was increased to $570.00 in 
1913. 

During the year 1916 the building in 
which the library was housed was re- 
modeled and improved, resulting in a 
larger and pleasanter room, but na- 
turally with increased rent. The Com- 
mercial Club raised some $90.00 for 
extra tables and chairs. In September 
of that year there was a deficit of 
$59.33, the appropriation lacking that 
sum for the past year. The Board 
found out that there was still a stove on 
hand. It was voted that it be sold to 
raise a little money and that the mem- 
bers of the Board go before the City 
Council in a body to ask for an appro- 
priation of $1000.00 from the city. The 
Board was entirely successful in its 
appeal, owing to the glowing words of 
Mr. Keeley. The Council voted unani- 
mously for a yearly appropriation of 
$800.00 for expenses and $200.00 for 
books. The library was now opened 
every afternoon and evening. It owned 
at this time approximately 2400 books 
and had a yearly circulation of about 
9300 volumes. 

In March of the year 1917 a move- 
ment was started for getting funds for 
a library building. It was reported that 
Mr. Schlesinger of the Northwestern 
Iron Company was going to make a gift 
to the Mayville Library. The person 
that approached Mr. Schlesinger made 
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the stipulation, however, that the city 
raise another $5,000.00. Simultaneously 
a letter was received from the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission asking 
the Board to make an effort at that 
time to secure a Carnegie Library build- 
ing. In spite of the numerous letters 
written back and forth, in spite of the 
visit of M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
meeting with the Mayor, the Council, 
and members of the Woman’s Club, in 
spite of the resolution passed by the 
Common Council stating that the muni- 
cipality will furnish the site, in spite 
of the signing of the application blanks, 
nothing materialized. Due to our en- 
trance into the war conditions changed 
and the matter of the library building 
was forgotten. During this period the 
library cooperated with the agencies 
organized for book service to the sol- 
diers, 

In August of 1917 the Board decided 
to let the ladies of the Red Cross use 
the library room one afternoon each 
week for their work. In September it 
was decided to heed the request of the 
Wisconsin Library War Council to raise 
a fund for the purpose of erecting read- 
ing-rooms and libraries in 32 canton- 
ments, equipping each library with 
books and placing competent librarians 
in charge. The requested sum was 
raised. 

In 1918 the library was closed five 
weeks on account of the influenza epi- 
demic. Then slowly all drifted into more 
peaceful channels. In 1920 the Board 
decided to help in the new national 
movement of the American Library As- 
sociation “Books for Everybody.” In 
June of the same year the Board re- 
ceived $105.00 from the Library Asso- 
ciation, $52.75 of which were the pro- 
ceeds of a Benefit Library Entertain- 
ment. The money was used to buy an 
encyclopedia. 

In March 1921 Prof. R. D. Owen re- 
ported as spokesman of the committee 
that had been before the City Council, 
that the appropriation was increased 
$300.00, making it $1300.00. In Decem- 
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ber 1921 our librarian got a four 
months’ leave of absence for a visit to 
California. 

In March of 1922 the Library was 
first used for an Art Exhibit under the 
auspices of the Alumni Association. In 
April Miss Barott’s leave of absence was 
extended two months more. 

In January 1923 the rent was raised 
$15.00 per month by the owner of the 
building, Mr. Ost. On October 1, 1923, 
six members of the Board went before 
the Council to ask for an increase in the 
appropriation. Prof. O. E. Buth, in a 
well defined talk told the Council that 
the Board could not get along with less 
than $1600.00 a year for running ex- 
penses as follows: 


TN. Side cance ced eee eee Orees $ 480.00 
PONMIEU .. ce KAeos bene eeekeunes 490.00 
MME (Seer mae nce pe eeeeune ne 80.00 
IRE! Sg cc ds erm ale dee Oey ee eer 300.00 
MRR 5) 0's Hoes CommaeneomeUs 60.00 
Rar ar ORC ema ea eee 40.00 
CHPOTING, CEG occ ibe rvesecees 35.00 
Additional shelving ........... 65.00 
Increase IM SG1ATY .. 2. cc civcves 60.00 

$1600.00 


After a hard fight, the Council decided 
that the appropriation be made $1600.00 
to be given in one sum, so that the in- 
terest on that would make out the extra 
$10.00. 


In October 1924 the librarian’s salary 
was raised to $50.00 by unanimous vote. 

In February of 1926 Miss Fair of the 
Library Commission told the members 
of the Board in a special meeting that 
the libraries were now considered in a 
new light, namely as a business propo- 
sition, not charity but as a_ service 
agency. She said the report showed 
that the cities were falling down on 
three things—the budget, the staff, and 
the board, and dwelt particularly on the 
last. In her polite and sincere way Miss 
Fair made the members of the Board 
feel how much they had left undone, 
especially in holding regular meetings. 
In May of the next year Miss Fair 
again visited Mayville and found that 
the service had not grown since 1923. 
She advocated better window lighting, 
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additional stacks, rearrangement of 
floor-space and shelving, installation of 
telephone service, the purchase of more 
desirable non-fiction, and again called 
the Board’s attention to the irregular 
board meetings. The members agreed 
that each one of the recommendations 
should be heeded. Were they? 

In December 1927 the library was 
again moved, this time to its present lo- 
cation, which is decidedly the best and 
pleasantest place it has ever occupied. 
The public shows appreciation of the 
convenience, by making greater use of 
it, as there was an immediate increase 
in circulation. The appropriation was 
raised $200.00, making it $1800.00. 

To illustrate the growth of the li- 
brary—the following figures: 


1929 
4600 approximately 


No. of volumes... 242 
Circulation ...... 3512 20728 approximately 
1 Oe 371 1135 approximately 


There are many things that contrib- 
uted to the success of our library. There 
were various gifts. The most extensive 
of individual gifts was that given by 
Chas. Ruedebusch, senator in 1910, the 
sum of $100.00 for books, several good 
chairs, and then, besides, he set aside a 
fund for an annual gift of books to the 
library that we receive around Christ- 
mas time every year. His picture was 
given by the C. Ruedebusch Company. 
The library received large gifts of 
books from Alvin Foster, a former early 
resident of Mayville, from Mrs. John 
A. Barney, from the Woman’s Club, the 
Deutscher Frauenverein, the Damensek- 
tion, the Leseverein, and smaller gifts 
from many. It is impossible to name 
all. The Damenchor gave the proceeds 
of the second performance of “Princess 
Chrysanthemum” to the library for the 
purchase of books. Mrs. Ferdinand 
Albert has given the “Youth’s Compan- 
ion” since the library was organized, 
and besides that other magazines at va- 
rious times. Irma Hillen has given the 
“Woman’s Home Companion” for 24 
years. Ottilie Forkmann gave the 
magazine “Dumb Animals” during a pe- 
riod of 14 years. To Ferdinand Albert 
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we are indebted for the fine clock, to C. 
W. Doctor for the picture of Washing- 
ton and smaller pictures, to Mrs. Geo. 
Heim for the picture of Lincoln, to the 
Alumni for the picture of H. H. Fork- 
mann, to the Legion for the large flag, 
to the Woman’s Relief Corps for an- 
other flag, to Herman Mueller for the 
sign on the window. Many more are 
entitled to thanks. There have been 
many gifts of service—the making of 
shelves and racks by the Manual Train- 
ing Department, work and advice of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission visitors. 
All the members of the Board have 
shown great interest in the growth of 
the library. It has not been mentioned 
who have been members of the board 
since the first six were appointed in 
1909. Irma Hillen was appointed in 
Lima Janssen’s place, J. H. Means in 
H. H. Forkmann’s, (deceased), Carl 
Ruedebusch in Ferdinand Albert’s, Rev. 
K. Herbener in J. H. Mean’s, Almond 
Thielke in Frank Fell’s, and Dorothy 
Thiel in Almond Thielke’s place. 
Ferdinand Albert was the first presi- 
dent, then Frank Fell was elected, and 
next Carl Ruedebusch, who has held the 
position for ten years. The first vice- 
president was Frank Fell, the next Irma 
Hillen, who holds the position now. 
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Anna Naber was elected the first secre- 
tary and is still on the job. Of the 
charter members only two are now on 
the Board, Otto Gehrke and Anna Na- 
ber. 

In Etta Barott Mayville has had a 
true, faithful, conscientious servant of 
the people for 25 years. With Miss 
Barott it has always been “Duty be- 
fore pleasure.” At various times she 
was offered tips for her readiness to 
oblige, but she did not accept them. 
When people insisted on her taking the 
money, she put it into a separate fund. 
Part of that is buying the punch you 
will be served tonight. 

In closing, may the library grow as 
much during the next 25 years as it has 
during the first 25. If physical condi- 
tions change as much as they have dur- 
ing the past 25 years, automobiles and 
flying machines replacing horses and 
oxen, fifty story apartment houses tak- 
ing the place of two-story ones, radios 
replacing talking machines, movies re- 
placing theaters, what will be the re- 
sult? 

Let us hope that human intelligence 
and character keep pace with physical 
improvements, that not only in material 
things there will be progress, but men- 
tally and morally also. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Encyclopedias 


An up-to-date collection of encyclo- 
pedias makes a good test to apply to the 
reference service of any library. How- 
ever, great care should be taken in buy- 
ing a new encyclopedia as it necessi- 
tates tying up a great deal of the book 
fund in one set of books. Never pur- 
chase an expensive reference work 
without a rigid examination of the set 
itself. Do not depend on advertising 
matter sent out by the publisher or ad- 
vertisements in magazines, since the 
purpose of these is manifestly to sell 
the book. 


If the librarian or book committee 
does not have the requisite knowledge, 
watch for critical reviews in reliable 
library publications, or write to the 
Library Commission of the state in 
which your library is situated. 

The three leading encyclopedias in the 
English language are: 

The New International Encyclopaedia 

The Encyclopedia Americana 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

The New International encyclopaedia, 
latest complete revision 1914-16, is an 
encyclopedia of the best modern type 
with excellent bibliographies. It can 
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be used with the general public and 
with high school students satisfactorily. 
It is especially strong in American 
biography and according to Miss Isa- 
dore Mudge, reference librarian of 
Columbia University, “On the whole, 
especially for purposes of ready refer- 
ence, is the most frequently useful of 
all encyclopedias in English.” 

The 1922 issue of the 2d edition is 
printed from the same plates with some 
changes to bring it down to date. The 
two-volume supplement, issued in 1924, 
is issued in two editions, one to go with 
the 1914-16 edition for those owning 
that edition, and one to go with the 
1922 reissue for those owning that par- 
ticular edition. Libraries ordering the 
supplement should indicate to the pub- 
lishers which edition they own. A new 
two-volume supplement is announced for 
early spring delivery. This will bring 
the encyclopedia up-to-date, but does not 
supercede the 1924 two-volume supple- 
ment, according to the publishers. The 
New International Yearbooks further 
keep this encyclopedia abreast of the 
times. 

The Encyclopedia Americana, latest 
complete revision 1918-20, covers much 
the same ground as the New Interna- 
tional and especially on _ technical, 
scientific, and political subjects often 
has much additional material. A par- 
tial revision in 1927 and again in 1929 
added much new material, but the larger 
part of the encyclopedia remains the 
same. The Americana Annuals keep 
this encyclopedia up-to-date. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 14th 
edition, 1929, is a completely revised edi- 
tion. The last complete revision was 
in 1911, and supplements brought the 
old Britannica down to date. The old 
monographic style of arrangement has 
been changed in the 14th edition to a 
more usable form and articles are broken 
up into more specific subjects, but the 
index is still necessary to locate all ma- 
terial on a subject. 

Articles are signed by the intitials of 
the author and these can be identified 
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through lists of contributors at the be- 
ginning of each volume. On checking 
over the list of contributors it is found 
that British authors largely predomi- 
nate, and on some subjects, such as edu- 
cation, and the electric lamp, the sub- 
ject matter is largely British. Bibli- 
ographies on these subjects are conspic- 
uously weak for the United States. This 
is particularly true of the material on 
Aviation. This would be a weak reference 
for a teacher to assign to high school 
students as the material on aviation in 
the United States is disappointing. Amer- 
ican biography is more fully represented 
in the 14th edition than in the 11th edi- 
tion, but the American encyclopedias 
are still much stronger on this subject 
than the Britannica. 

The art work in the 14th edition is 
of unusual excellence throughout, the 
reproductions of etchings showing 
scenes in large cities of the world are a 
distinct contribution to the art of ency- 
clopedia illustration. 

A feature of the new Britannica that 
wlll particularly interest librarians is 
the grouping of the maps together in the 
last volume. These maps are thoroughly 
revised by the well known cartographer, 
Bartholomew, and constitute one of the 
most up-to-date atlases that can be ob- 
tained. 

On the whole the 14th edition of the 
Britannica is “a magnificent scheme 
magnificently carried out. In the new 
Britannica you can not only read about 
the world, you can also look at it.” 

The price, rag paper edition for li- 
braries, of $129.50 (pre-publication price 
$119.50) is one well within the purse 
of most libraries and the encyclopedia 
is well worth this amount of money. 
While it does not supercede the Ameri- 
ean encyclopedias in an American li- 
brary, the New Britannica adequately 
supplements them. 

Libraries owning the 11th edition of 
the Britannica will find much in that 
edition still useful and should not dis- 
card it. 

A. K. 
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Poetry Prizes 


The leading poem of Poetry’s annual 
Prize Award Number is “The Unknown 
Soldier” by Charles Wagner who re- 
ceives the $250 prize for the best peace 
poem submitted to the periodical between 
March 1 and September 1, this year, In 
the seven other prizes announced, the 
Levinson Prize of $200 went to Mar- 
jorie Allen Seiffert, author of “Ballads 
of the Singing Bowl;” the $100 Guaran- 
tor’s Prize to H. Boner whose verse has 
been appearing in the periodicals, but 
who has not published a book; the $100 
Young Poet’s Prize to James J. Ryan 
whose first published work has been ap- 
pearing in Poetry; the John Reed Me- 
morial Prize to Archibald MacLeish 
who is known through his “Streets of 
the Moon;” the $100 Friends of Amer- 
ican Writers Prize to Winifred Welles 
whose most recent volume is “This Deli- 
cate Love;” The $100 Friday Club 
of Chicago Prize to Helen Hoyt who 
has just published “Leaves of Wild 
Grape;” and the $100 Midland Authors 
Prize to Gladys Campbell. 


Arrowhead Map 


A pictorial and historical map of the 
Arrowhead Country with accompanying 
booklet has been published by the Hib- 
bing College Women’s Club to raise 
money for its Junior College scholarship 
fund. Dorothy Hurlbert, librarian of 
the Hibbing Public Library, chairman 
of the map committee collected the ma- 
terial, and Irma Walker, Reference Li- 
brarian, prepared the booklet which 
relates the story of the Arrowhead 
Country from the Age of Stone to the 
Age of Steel. 


Irene Anderson and Katherine Arn- 
quist, art teachers in the Hibbing 
schools made the pictures and designs 
for the map. 

It is a colorful and fascinating piece 
of work, which makes the history of the 
country come alive. The booklet con- 
tains much information in very readable 
form. 


Many librarians and schools in the 
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state will want a copy. The map and 
booklet may be obtained at $1.25 from 
Mrs. Walter Camp, 2024 Sixth Avenue, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 


Collection of Old and Rare Textbooks 


The library of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion possesses a collection that is unique, 
namely, its museum of_ textbooks. 
Thousands of textbooks in the different 
subjects of the curriculum have been 
brought together here, and are classi- 
fied under their subjects as readers, 
arithmetics, English, language and liter- 
ature, geographies, etc. Early speci- 
mens of textbooks appear in their quaint 
old bindings and types, along with mod- 
ern textbooks, furnishing interesting 
comparisons of methods and content, as 
fascinating to a specialist in this field 
as are the old types of automobiles and 
airplanes in the National Museum to 
specialists in motor or aviation con- 
struction. The library acknowledges 
gratefully the cooperation of the Li- 
brary of Congress, of publishers of text- 
books, and of authors, in helping to 
build up this valuable collection of text- 
books. Within this group are found 
many of the oldest McGuffey readers, in- 
cluding the early primers, which are 
now very rare—but well advertised to- 
day through the activities of Henry 
Ford and his McGuffey reader reprints 
—and a few rare textbooks used in the 
Confederate States during the Civil 
War. This collection of textbooks is 
not complete, and it is the hope of the 
library administrators that many addi- 
tional old and rare books of the types 
alluded to may be acquired either by 
gift or by purchase, and be placed along- 
side those already on the shelves of the 
liprary. 


The Chronicles of America 


This series of volumes, published by 
the Yale University Press, may be ob- 
tained separately in the Textbook Edi- 
tion at $1.50 per volume or at $75.00 
for the set of fifty volumes. This edi- 
tion will go out of print as soon as the 
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present supply is exhausted, to be re- 
placed by the Trade Edition, which will 
sell at $2.50 per volume. Librarians 
will therefore do well to order any vol- 
umes they may wish as soon as possible, 
to take advantage of the lower price. 
The Textbook Edition is printed from 
the same plates as the subscription sets, 
and each volume contains a_ colored 
frontispiece and the maps _ specially 
drawn for the series. Information 
about the contents of the different vol- 
umes may be obtained from the pub- 
lisher at New Haven, Connecticut. 


Fellowships, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,500 each for 
the academic year 1930-31 in its Gradu- 
ate Library School. The fellowships 
are awarded by the President on the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships. Appli- 
cations must be in the hands of the 
Committee on or before March 1, 1930. 

The following attainments are re- 
quired: 


a. The possession of a Bachelor’s de- 
gree equivalent, or approximately equiv- 
alent, to that conferred by leading col- 
leges and universities. 

b. Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school, or the 
equivalent in experience. 

c. At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to 
publications and manuscripts showing 
ability on the part of candidates to con- 
duct original studies. 

Before making application for a fel- 
lowship prospective candidates should 
determine whether or not they are eligi- 
ble for admission to the Graduate Li- 
brary School. Forms to be used in 
making application for admission, and 
for fellowships, may be obtained by 
writing the Graduate Library School, 
The University of Chicago. 
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International Book News Radio Numbers 


On December 9 the National Broad- 
casting Corporation radio talks on For- 
eign Affairs, by James G. McDonald, 
were resumed. The subject of his ini- 
tial talk was “Changing China,” and on 
each succeeding Monday evening Mr. 
McDonald will speak on some phase of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Our readers may recall that last sea- 
son the World Peace Foundation of 
Boston issued advance bibliographies on 
each of these radio talks, and that more 
than 700 libraries in the country made 
use of this service. When, as in some 
instances, a community is at consider- 
able distance from radio stations, then 
this feature is rebroadcast. The Foun- 
dation will continue to publish its Radio 
Numbers of International Book News 
this season, and these issues are avail- 
able to librarians for the asking. 

Teachers of international subjects 
welcome this method of tieing in their 
subject with a popular pastime, and 
frequently cooperate with librarians in 
the special display of books on subjects 
covered by Mr. McDonald in his radio 
talks. 

Librarians who are not already on 
the mailing list of the World Peace 
Foundation may receive Radio Num- 
bers of the International Book News by 
writing to 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


The School Librarian 
By M. H. Jackson 


She sits at the charging desk yonder 

With kiddies at left hand and right. 

They’re anxiously working their proj- 
ects 

And contracts and units tonight. 


“Who’s Einstein, and why is he living? 
To cause us such sorrow and pain?” 
“And who was the great Gallileo?” 
“Why did Franklin fiy kites in the rain?” 


“Who wrote the big fibs of Paul Bun- 
“Who was the first real Mother Goose?” 


“Is ain’t or is isn’t quite proper, 
When the English professor cuts loose?” 
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“Why did La Fayette come here to help 
us?” 

“Who said ‘I die happy’, and who 

Spread his mantle across a mud puddle 

And walked Queen Elizabeth through?” 


“Why is water condensed from two 
gasses?” 

“And why does milk sour when it 
rains?” 

“What causes the whirling tornado?” 

“Who says that the turtle has brains?” 


“Who won the great battle of Hast- 
ings?” 

“What king went around in disguise?” 

“Who went to King William of Prussia, 

And told him a cartload of lies?” 


“What is rust on a piece of wet iron?” 

“And mildew on grapes, plums and 
such?” 

“Why do wooden shoes blister the Irish 

And fit the broad feet of the Dutch?” 


What is the Mercator projection?” 

“Where did Shakespeare reside when a 
boy?” 

“Did Ulysses do right when he wan- 
dered 

To find Helen damnation of Troy?” 


And so come the questions in volume 
And all must be answered tonight. 
When darkness comes on in the evening 
We just simply switch on the light. 


And when the last foot-fall has faded 
She sits at her desk all alone, 

Her mind like a raging tornado 

Her heart and her head like a stone. 


With conundrums and questions all 
answered 

Her fancy, set free, spreads wide wings, 

And now as the evening approaches 

Sweet rest beckons onward and sings. 


Her eyelids grow heavy with searching 
No longer her vigil she’ll keep. 

Her head on her arm is reclining 
While Lethe invites her to sleep. 


She dreams of the vistas of morning 
Of lands where school boards never 


me 
Where reading is done for real pleasure 
And school superintendents are dumb, 


Where no one dares say “information” 
And no one e’er asks what she read, 
Where diplomas and credits forgotten 
She joys in the rich feasts there spread, 


No culture or polish expected, 
Just reading for fun without plan 
No censor to guide the selection 
Or threaten a volume to ban. 
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She smiles in her sleep at the vision 
Of hopes now made real, fancy free 
“Now, now I shall read through the 


ages, 
A long, intellectual spree!” 


The janitor’s “No. 10” foot-fall 

Awakens the dreamer of dreams. 

The — sun glints through the win- 
ow, 

A glorious deluge of beams. 


Like all vanished dreams comes the sor- 
row 

Of rude waking moments of pain 

When reality points with stern finger 

And calls us to duty again. 


I hope that somewhere in Heaven 
Reserved seats are held with firm hand 
Awaiting each library worker 

Who enters that beautiful land. 


Not Hercules, Jove, or Athena 

Can match her for tasks and hard work 
And who in this wide field of labor 
Has ever been found who would shirk? 


Home Economics 


One of the new courses in the Read- 
ing With A Purpose series is Home 
Economics, by Helen W. Atwater. With 
the announcement comes the following 
supplementary list. These titles will 
not appear in the reading course, but li- 
braries may wish to have them as a 
selected list of references on the sub- 
ject. 


The Home and the Family 


Groves, E. R. and Ogburn, W. F. American 
Marriage and Family Relationships. 
Holt, 1928, $4.50. Student ed. $3.60. 
Stands out among the many discussions 
of the subject by the fact that it brings 
together reliable case studies and the 
available statistical facts; at the same 
time, it is not difficult reading. 

Gilbreth, Lillian M. Living with Our Chil- 
dren. Norton, 1928. $2.50. Mrs. Gil- 
breth, who is the widow and _ business 
successor of an _ efficiency engineer and 
the mother of eleven children, tells with 
much wisdom and practical knowledge 
how taking a responsible part in the life 
of the home can be made an educationally 
valuable and pleasant experience to a 
child and a practicable, helpful part of 
the domestic regime. 


Household Management and Labor 


Hoyt, Elizabeth E. The Consumption of 
Wealth. Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. Will 
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prove valuable as a presentation of where 
and how the ultimate consumer and his 


interests fit into the general economic 
order. 
Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J. Your 


Money’s Worth. Macmillan, 1927. $2.00. 
Anyone who wonders about the advertis- 
ing business and its effects on the ulti- 
mate consumer will find this book both 
profitable and entertaining. 


Housing Developments 
Pink, Louis H. The New Day in Hous- 
ing. Day, 1928. $3.50. Shows what is 
being done in the way of housing de- 
velopment abroad and in America. 


Nutrition 

Lusk, Graham. The Fundamental Basis of 
Nutrition. Yale, 1914, $1.00. A charm- 
ing little lecture, at once simple and 
scholarly, on the underlying principles, 
physiologic and economic alike. 

Rose, Mary Swartz. Feeding the Family. 
Macmillan, 1929. Popular ed, $5.00. 
School ed, $3.75. A standard help in 
adapting the diet to the needs of the 
family. 

Halliday, Evelyn G. and Noble, Isabele T. 
Hows and Whys of Cooking. Univ. of 


Chic., 1928. $2.00. Tells what the title 
indicates, clearly, accurately, and read- 
ably: unfortunately, it does not include 


the cookery of all types of food materials. 
Brillat-Savarin, Jean A. The Physiology of 
Taste. Boni and Liveright, 1926. $3.50. 
For the pleasures of the table, this is the 
great classic. It has maintained its 
world-wide fame for a century. 


Clothing 

Nystrom, Paul H. Economics of Fashion. 
Ronald Press, 1928. $6.00. Since cloth- 
ing and clothing accessories represent the 
main though by no means the only group 
of commodities in which fashion plays a 
predominant part, the majority of the 
interesting examples in this book come 
from that field. Though written pri- 
marily for the trade, and somewhat 
technical in style, it is not hard reading 
for the layman and throws much light 
on an important but little-understood in- 
fluence in our everyday life. 


Philosophy of Home Economics 

Hunt, Caroline L. The Life of Ellen H. 
Richards. Barrows, 1912, $1.25. Not 
only was Mrs. Richards a _ far-seeing, 
clear-thinking leader in the formative 
period of home economics, but her own 
history bears witness to the way in 
which personal efficiency and the values 
of family life are strengthened by the 
application of systematic knowledge to 
the problems and processes of homemak- 
ing. 
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Hunt, Caroline L. Revaluations. Amer. 
Home Economics Assoc. Baltimore, Md. 
$1.00. Miss Hunt developed her own 


philosophy of home economics in this lit- 
tle paper, which her friends have recently 
reprinted as a memorial to her. It is 
hard to say which is more enjoyable, its 
delightful humor, its practical good sense, 
or its broad vision of home economics as 
an aid to freedom and satisfaction in 
life. 


A New Biography of Carl Schurz 


The State Historical Society has in 
press a biography of Carl Schurz called 
Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal, which 
has been promised by the state printer 
for April delivery to members. It is 
written by Dr. Joseph Schafer, Super- 
intendent of the Society. It would seem 
as if the libraries of the state ought to 
be interested in this book which they 
could secure as members, in addition to 
the magazine and other publications 


coming out during the year, at the 
nominal cost of three dollars. A few 
copies of Intimate Letters of Carl 


Schurz, published last spring are still 
available for distribution to the first ap- 
plicants. 


This Year’s High School Debate 


The question selected for the Wiscon- 
sin High School Forensic debate for 
1929-30 is Resolved: That installment 
buying of personal property as now 
practiced in the United States is both 
socially and economically desirable. 

Since many of the most helpful ar- 
ticles on this question are printed in 
financial and business periodicals, not 
easily available, the University Exten- 
sion Divisions are cooperating in mime- 
ographing articles not included in the 
Debate Handbook or the Reference 
Shelf. 

The Wisconsin Department of Debat- 
ing and Public Discussion has been able 
to secure only a limited number of the 
articles from other states; hence these 
will be lent only for a limited period. 
It is suggested that copies of the ar- 
ticles especially helpful to you be made 
for your own school of the material 
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which you can retain only for three 
weeks or less. 

The Department has been able to se- 
cure a supply of the Debate Handbook 
prepared by E. C. Buehler, Director of 
Forensics, University of Kansas. This 
Handbook of 214 pages is indispensable 
in the preparation of the debate on this 
question. Copies may be obtained from 
the Department upon receipt of 55 cents 
for the first copy, fifty cents each for 
two or more copies on one order. The 
Department can also supply the Refer- 
ence Shelf at 75 cents each. 

For detailed information apply to Miss 
Scott, Chief of the Department. 


Magazine Wanted 


WANTED—Industrial Arts Maga- 
zine, October 1926. Address Library 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wis- 
consin. 


Cowboy Tales 


These tall tales of Pecos Bill, the 
Paul Bunyan of the old Western cow 
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camps and cattle trails, and of his 
hard-riding outfit of cowboys, have not 
before appeared in booklet form. They 
are still told by cowboys at the ranches 
and on the ranges from Mexico to the 
Canadian border. They are offered as 
a contribution to American folklore. 

The booklet has been prepared by 
Charles E. Brown, of the State Histori- 
cal Museum, and may be obtained from 
him for fifty cents per copy. 


Free Booklet on Home Canning 


A 16-pp. booklet on the application 
of scientific, commercial canning prin- 
ciples to home canning of fruits, meats 
and vegetables. Complete with time 
tables, recipes, record sheets and in- 
struction for storage. Illustrated. Of 
special interest to home economics 
teachers, club leaders and housewives. 
Published and distributed without 
charge by the National School of Pres- 
sure Cooking, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


A sociological interlude gave variety 
to the schedule when the subjects in the 
300’s were under consideration in Book 
Selection. Dr. E. E. Witte of the Leg- 
islative Reference Library gave an out- 
standing lecture on “Books on Current 
Problems,” which brought the realiza- 
tion not only of their need and value in 
every library, but also of their inherent 
interest, too often overlooked by the li- 
brarian, who must herself read and ap- 
preciate them as she would biography, 
travel and fiction. Dr. Witte’s lecture 
served to stimulate an interest in bibli- 
ography subjects in the field of social 
sciences, with the result that a number 
of students have chosen to work on sub- 
jects requested by the Legislative Re- 
ference Library. 

An unexpected opportunity to meet 
and hear Robert S. Lynd, one of the 


joint authors of Middletown, came within 
the same week and contributed further 
to the interest in sociology. Mr. Lynd 
who was in the city for conferences 
with Dr. Kolb and other members of the 
Sociology department graciously con- 
sented to come to the Library School 
for a brief talk. Even though it meant 
giving an hour at the end of the day, 
and while 5 o’clock class appointments 
are unusual at the Library School, the 
students felt well repaid for waiting. 
Through his former connection with the 
Publishers’ Weekly, on which he once 
filled the position now held by Mr. 
Melcher, Mr. Lynd has a professional 
interest in problems relating to books 
and libraries, and from his searching 
study of a typical American community 
he knows the conditions which influence 
successful library work. He talked in- 
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formally of a librarian’s opportunities 
and difficulties in a place like “Middle- 
town,” hampered by political factions, 
lack of financial support, and public 
apathy, and suggested ways of cooper- 
ating with individuals and groups for 
the betterment of the community. In- 
cidentally he paid a fine tribute to Miss 
Torrence, librarian at Muncie, who, he 
said, had given invaluable help in the 
survey which resulted in the publica- 
tion of “Middletown.” 

It is the policy of the School to cor- 
relate the theory and method of the 
class room with lectures by leaders in 
their respective fields, and this year 
these outside contacts made a particu- 
larly happy combination. Besides Mr. 
Lynd and Dr. Witte, others who have 
contributed during the past few weeks 
to the wider vision have been F. K. W. 
Drury of A. L. A. Headquarters staff, 
who gave so attractive an account of 
the organization and work at Headquar- 
ters that all of the class feel that the 
A. L. A. is a living institution to which 
they are proud to belong, and which 
they soon hope to visit. 

In connection with the study of his- 
tory in Book Selection, Dr. Schafer of 
the Historical Library gave an account 
of the gathering and use of source ma- 
terial for research. The lecture was 
given in the Historical Library, which 
afforded opportunity to illustrate the 
talk with the manuscripts themselves. 
Professor Paxson discussed “How his- 
tory is written,” and Professor Fish 
annotated discursively a carefully chosen 
and arranged “List of books on Ameri- 
can history.” His comments are al- 
ways so pungent and original that the 
students gain a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
angle on familiar titles in American 
history and a similar introduction to 
new titles. 

The course’in Children’s Work al- 
ways begins in advance of Good Book 
Week, and this year was no exception 
to the rule, for Miss King gave the 
opening lectures in early November, and 
the story-telling practice class was or- 
ganized for Monday afternoons at 4:15. 
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Good Book Week was observed by spe- 
cial exhibits arranged by several com- 
mittees of students, and included historic 
children’s books, new books, good edi- 
tions of old favorites, and a string map, 
illustrating the “History of America’s 
making.” Miss Reely arranged an ex- 
hibit of new titles in adult books. On 
Wednesday afternoon, November 20, 
afternoon tea was served, and as the 
feature of the occasion, Miss Reely and 
Miss King talked on “New and old 
books for Christmas gifts,” one empha- 
sizing adult books, the other those for 
young people. Mrs. Thwaites, and 
Mrs. Darling of the class of 1908, were 
guests of honor at the tea. 

The famous Panama Canal problem 
gave ample opportunity as usual “for 
reading the periodical indexes” and for 
expressing the results of that reading 
in good bibliographic form. The history 
of the problem is given in the Bulletin 
of January 1928, pages 13-14, tracing 
the answers to “its present status” dur- 
ing the past twenty years. To this ac- 
count should be added its status for 
1928 and 1929, which the Readers’ Guide 
shows to be articles on the question as 
to whether another canal is needed, 
making use of the Nicaraguan route, or 
whether the present canal with possibly 
another dam for more water will con- 
tinue to give efficient service. 

Two lessons in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice were given by Mr. Waehler, assis- 
tant principal of the Central High 
School, immediately after Thanksgiving. 
As usual, following this presentation of 
the organization and conduct of busi- 
ness meetings the students effected their 
class organization. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President Harri- 
ette L. Greene; Vice president and 
Keeper of the log, Rea J. Steele; Secre- 
tary, Aileen McGee; Treasurer, Mary 
A. Miller. 


Alumni Notes 


The second issue of Alumni Jottings 
which appeared in October lived up to 
the reputation of the first number pub- 
lished in April. The publication com- 
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mittee is to be warmly congratulated on 
its success. There is no doubt that this 
publication “fills a long felt want,” for 
many letters from the alumni received at 
the School office on various matters of 
business refer enthusiastically to the 
pleasure that Jottings brings. 

Both numbers have been mailed to all 
the Alumni, but the following para- 
graph is quoted from the editorial of 
the October issue: 


“This is the last number that will be 
mailed to the entire alumni list, the 
spring issue will go only to those who 
are on record as members of the Asso- 
ciation. We hope that by that time 
our membership list will grow from less 
than three hundred to at least twice that 
number. The alumni list is seven hun- 
dred, and dues are but a dollar a year, 
and the organization is the one tie that 
most of us have to the school in which 
we all have an interest.” 

It is noted here that the treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Library School Associa- 
tion is Miss Johanna Klingholz, Libra- 
rian, Central High School Library, Flint, 
Michigan. Membership dues of a dollar 
can be sent directly to her. 

The third volume of the Dictionary of 
American biography, the gift of the 
Class of 1929, was received in Novem- 
ber; added to the two volumes which 
were presented in June, the set is al- 
ready beginning to attract attention in 
its place on the foyer shelves. 


Mrs. Grace R. Darling ’08 is spending the 
winter in Madison. It is a pleasure to 
have her in the familiar places, for she 
ealls at the School occasionally, and is co- 
operating with the Book Selection depart- 
ment in reviewing books. 


Esther Johnston ’08 is the author of “The 
contacts a children’s librarian makes for 
the library,” in the Library Journal of 
Nov. 1, 1929. 

Mrs. Mary Watkins Dietrickson ’09 has 
been appointed librarian of the new Kirstein 
Memorial Business Library, Boston. Mrs. 
Dietrickson was for twelve years in charge 
of the Minneapolis Business Branch Library, 
one of the outstanding business libraries of 
the Middle West. For the past two years 
she has been in Boston, one year in the li- 
brary of the Harvard Business School, and 
another in the statistical department of the 
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Boston Public Library, which she has or- 
ganized. 

The Boston Globe of Dec. 6, 1929, has a 
two column article on the new business li- 
brary from which the following is quoted: 

“The latest addition in Boston to the field 
of business service will be the Edward Kir- 
stein Memorial Library, whose building is 
now approaching completion. It is located 
on City Hall ave., in the rear of Boston’s 
City Hall, and comes as a gift to the city 
from Louis E. Kirstein, one of Boston’s out- 
standing business men, and a trustee of the 
Boston Public Library. The memorial is 
named for his father. 

“This Edward Kirstein Memorial Library 
building is the second building in America 
to be erected for a business library, the first 
being in Newark, N. J. But the Kirstein 
Memorial Library is the first business li- 
brary building to be erected in the United 
States as a gift of a business man. There 
are nearly 70 cities in the United States 
which are giving business library service, 
but not more than a dozen give this service 
through a separate business branch.” 


Daisy Fansler '10 writes enthusiastically 
of her work as head of the Music depart- 
ment, Philadelphia Free Library, where she 
has been for the past several years. Miss 
Fansler generally spends her summers 
abroad and has’ twice been around the 
world since leaving Library School, collect- 
ing folk songs, working in collaboration 
with her brother who is in the chair of 
folk-lore at Brown University. 

Mrs. Ethel Stephens Santella '15 is serv- 
ing as substitute in the High School Library, 
Hibbing, Minn.; at present she is cataloging 
five hours a day, and “happy to be doing 
library work again.” 

Irma M. Walker ’15 is the author of an 
interesting and valuable brochure on “The 
story of the Arrowhead Country of northern 
Minnesota from the age of stone to the age 
of steel.” It was written to accompany 
“The pictorial and historical map of the 
Arrowhead,” published by the Hibbing 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women. Miss Walker was the 
historian of the committee, as well as 
author of the text. A bibliography of the 
region is included. 

Ora King ’22 writes: “For the past two 
months I have had charge of an appren- 
tice class of four, teaching the reference 
and book selection classes myself, and I 
think you will be interested to know that 
I feel I could scarcely have done it with- 
out the library school notes I took eight 
years ago. They were such a boon to me 
in all of my preparations.” 

This is testimony the School is delighted 
to receive. We know that notes and sam- 
ples are worth while and such a letter as 
this confirms our belief. 
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Ethel M. Shroyer ’22, after two years of 
study towards a bachelor’s degree at the 
College for Women, Western Reserve, is 
again in active library work as librarian of 
Central High School Library, Fort Wayne, 
“the same high school from which I was 
graduated, and I enjoy the work better than 
any other library work I have done.” 


Margaret Smith ’22, librarian Peter White 
Library, Marquette, Mich., was elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Michigan Library 
Association at its annual meeting in Oc- 
tober. 


Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas ’22, librarian of 
the Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham, 
Mich., was elected treasurer of the Michi- 
gan Library Association in October. She 
was on the program of the meeting. 


Mrs. Murza Mann Lauder ’23 is estab- 
lished as an expert in Tested Toys; her ad- 
dress is 111 E. Kirby Ave., Detroit. Dur- 
ing the fall she was called both to Phila- 
delphia and Minneapolis to confer with 
large parent-teacher associations and to 
organize exhibits of tested toys. 


Marjorie E. Bumps ’24, who returned af- 
ter several months in Europe early in No- 
vember, was appointed senior reference as- 
sistant in the Burton Historical Library, 
Detroit Public Library, and assumed her 
new position on Dec. 1. 


Mrs. Thera Brown Francis ’24 was ap- 
pointed branch librarian, Public Library, 
Aurora, Ill., in November, to succeed Vivian 
Robb ’28. 


Ruth Knapp ’24 was married on Thanks- 
giving Day, Nov. 28, 1929, at Seattle, to 
Vivian Alfred Stratton. They are making 
their home on a ranch just out of Salem, 
Oregon. Mrs. Stratton was children’s li- 
brarian in Van Nuys Branch, Los Angeles 
Public Library, resigning to be married. 
She had previously been in the children’s 
department of the Portland Public Library. 


Juanita Engstrand ’25 writes that she 
has transferred the young people’s room of 
the Pekin Public Library to the high base- 
ment room where it is already installed, 
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thus enlarging their service to children. 
This released the space formerly used by 
the children for a new reading room which 
has been fitted up as a “browsing room” for 
adult readers. 


Mrs. Julia Hahn Seeley ’25 is an assistant 
in the catalog department of the Newberry 
Library, “and is enjoying is very much.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Seeley, who were married in 
May, are making their home at 3129% 
Harlem Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 


Alice M. Kenton ’25 sailed in November 
for the Canal Zone where she is to be the 
branch librarian in the Panama Canal Li- 
brary. Miss Kenton won the appointment 
through Civil Service. She has been the 
cataloger in Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, for three years. 


Aileen E. MacGeorge ‘25 has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Stevens Point Pub- 
lic Library, succeeding Mrs. Amy Anderson 
Macko ’20. Miss MacGeorge begins her 
new duties on Jan. 1; she has been librarian 
at Rice Lake since her graduation. 


Vivian Robb ’28 has received a Civil 
Service appointment to the United States 
Agricultural Department. Miss Robb pass- 
ed the necessary examination in May 1928 
but a vacancy has only now occurred. She 
reported for duty on November 25 as as- 
sistant librarian of the branch library in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and _ Soils. Since 
graduation she has been librarian of the 
branch of the Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 


Ida Goshkin ’27 has accepted the position 
as first assistant cataloger, Public Library, 
Akron, Ohio, her new duties beginning with 
the new year. She has been on the staff 
of the Racine Public Library since her 
graduation where her duties have been 
both in reference and cataloging. She con- 
ducted the apprentice class during the last 
summer. 


Bernice Altpeter ’29 received appoint- 
ment as assistant librarian in the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics, Chicago, 
in November. Dr. Richard T. Ely, is direc- 
tor of the institute, and Mrs. Lucile Lieber- 
mann Keck ’20, librarian. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


In the midst of reports, and requests for increased appropriations there is the 
constantly recurring “observance” which librarians are increasingly recognizing by 
special book lists, exhibits and story hours. 

For Armistice Day, Green Bay, Marinette, Wisconsin Rapids and Racine made 


lists and special exhibits. 


for Hallowe’en by Green Bay, Appleton, and others. 
The kitchen was made over into the setting for the story. 


story hour. 


Publicity was also given to books and material suitable 


Merrill had a Hallowe’en 
There 


were witches and a boiling caldron; an owl hidden in the branches of a tree, and 


a black cat the companion of the witches. 


For Thanksgiving Green Bay provided a table for books on the Pilgrim Fathers, 


on the original observance of the day, and its present observance. 


A similar thing 


was done for Christmas with the additional feature of a pamphlet for distribution 
in which are listed all books in the library relating to Christmas. 

Accounts also of library anniversaries have made interesting library history. 
Barron celebrated its 20th, Bayfield and Mayville their 25th. 

From the reports coming in nearly every library in the state did something that 


marked Good Book Week. 


These are not mentioned in this department of the Bul- 


letin, since they are brought together in a separate article. 


Appleton. More than 300 new bor- 
rowers were registered at the public li- 
brary during October; 23 transfers 
were made from the juvenile to the adult 
department and 38 cancellations chang- 
ing the registration figures from 10,170 
to 10,477. Accessions to the book col- 
lection numbered 475. 

Miss Anne Smith, graduate of the 
University of British Columbia and of 
the University of Washington has been 
appointed as cataloger in the library of 
Lawrence College. 

Barron. As an observance of its 20th 
anniversary, the library announced a 
homecoming on Friday, October 25, 
when all in Barron and vicinity were in- 
vited to visit the library. Library Board 
and staff welcomed the visitors. Special 
displays of new books and other feat- 
ures made the occasion particularly in- 
teresting. 

Brodhead. A tribute to the library 
during its 23 years of activity and to 
the librarian, Miss Jessie Sprague, has 
in it a particularly fine recognition of 
the community’s attitude: 

“The 1200 borrowers here are re- 
sponsible for plants that are blooming 


on the window sills, and the school boys 
for the hat racks, lamps, seats and 
stands that were created in the manual 
training department of the high school.” 


Cudahy. The present location of the 
library on the second floor of the city 
hall building is brought out by the Wom- 
an’s Club as a reason that the library 
does not receive its maximum use. Ef- 
fort is being made to persuade the city 
council to arrange for a more desirable 
location. 


Chippewa Falls. The record of one 
day in the public library is described: 
loaned 324 books; answered 18 reference 
questions that required some research; 
took care of one ninth grade practice 
class in the afternoon. (And as every 
librarian knows, this does not tell the 
whole story. Ed.) 


Crandon. The announcement has been 
made that the library will be open from 
7:30 until nine Saturday evenings un- 
til further notice. This arrangement 
will increase the number of hours that 
the library is open. 

Eau Claire. At a meeting of the Li- 
brary Board, William W. Bartlett, for- 
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merly secretary of the Board, was elected 
president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of C. M. Merrill. Ralph W. 
Owen was re-elected vice president, and 
Mrs. Fred Thomas elected secretary. 


Eleva. Recent gifts to the library 
were thirty books from the Mothers’ 
Club, and several volumes from Miss 
Emma Gilbert, a former librarian of the 
village. 


Fond du Lac. The city council has 
approved the purchase of a certain 
piece of property for an additional li- 
brary building. 


Green Bay. The Marquette Club has 
presented to the library a year’s sub- 
scription to the Catholic Book Club inc., 
in memory of Miss Minnie Kelleher for 
many years a member of the Library 
Board. Three of the books have al- 
ready been presented: Adam, The 
Spirit of Catholocism; Belloc, Survivals 
and new arrivals; Smith, Up to now. 

The library staff entertained at tea 
on the afternoon of November 15, the 
members of the library board and their 
wives “to provide an opportunity for 
the newer members of the board to be- 
come acquainted.” 


Green Lake. At a meeting of the 
village board it was voted to give $75.00 
to the library. Expenses have increased 
it was reported since the library moved 
from its former quarters. 


Janesville. There was a total gain of 
1,563 loans for October 1929 over the 
same month last year. Of this increase, 
562 were to adults; 1,001 to children. 
The September increase was 911. 

A brass plaque bearing the face of 
Thomas A. Edison, which was display- 
ed in the window of the Chamber of 
Commerce during the Light’s Golden 
Jubilee has been donated to the public 
library. 

With the cooperation of the library 
board the MacDowell Club will establish 
a music section at the public library. 
This will include books about music 
and musicians, scores of operas, ora- 
torios and symphonies. 
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Kenosha. The library is sponsoring 
the lecture by Burton Holmes, “Travel- 
ing through Spain.” Tickets are dis- 
tributed free at the library and 
branches. 

As a part of the observance of Armis- 
tice day Mrs. Mary D. Bradford gave 
her talk on “Child life in many lands” 
for an afternoon story hour for boys 
and girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 


Lodi. During one week in November 
the Woman’s Club conducted a drive for 
$500 for the library. 


Manitowoc. An editorial in the Times 
calls attention to the public library and 
emphasizes especially the need of read- 
ing along definite lines. Quoting: “The 
public library in Manitowoc holds vast 
opportunities for those so inclined, but 
it is almost certain the possibilities of 
the library are in nowise exhausted. 
Greater education and entertainment 
may be had for the asking at the 
library. 

“Concentration of reading along di- 
rected lines is the best method. Haphaz- 
ard reading may be enjoyable but often 
does not bring the results obtained by 
well ordered and earnest reading and 
study.” 


Mauston. The Woman’s Club pre- 
sented a home talent play in November 
for the benefit of the Library. 

Steel shelving has been added to dis- 
play the children’s books. 


Mayville. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Mayville 
Public Library was observed Tuesday, 
November 5, the library keeping open 
house in the afternoon and evening. 
Children of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades enjoyed a story-hour in the af- 
ternoon, conducted by Miss Strampe. 

An interesting program arranged by 
the Woman’s Club was given in the 
evening, when Mrs. Davis of the State 
Library Commission and Miss Stearns 
of Milwaukee gave short talks on the 
value of a library and good books to a 
community. Miss Anna Naber present- 
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ed a very interesting paper on the his- 
tory of the library. 

Miss Barott was presented with a sil- 
ver pin by the Library Board in appre- 
ciation of her twenty-five years of serv- 
ice as librarian. ‘The library received 
beautiful chrysanthemums from the Wo- 
man’s Club. Cookies and punch were 
served by the Committee in charge of 
the program. 


Menasha. The teachers drew out 
1,003 books for circulation in their de- 
partments in September. The Library 
is to be open Sundays beginning Novem- 
ber 3. 

Neenah. During October there was 
an increase in circulation, 174 people 
taking books to their homes in the 
country. Teachers took out 200 books 
for reference; there were placed in 
school for students 668 books. 


New London. The increase of circu- 
lation is noted with the return of the 
winter months. During October more 
books were loaned than the same period 
last year. Adult circulation is a few 
hundred higher than juvenile. 

Miss Freiburger, the librarian, re- 
viewed some of the latest books on a 
program following the regular session 
of the New London Civic Improvement 
League. 

Oconomowoc. Miss Elizabeth N. Stone 
was elected as full time library assist- 
ant. For two years Miss Stone has 
been employed in the library only part 
time. In 1928 she attended the sum- 
mer session of the Library School; in 
1927 she was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The library is to be open from 9 to 
12 mornings hereafter. In October 44 
new borrowers were registered. 

A loan of exhibit material from 
South America with books on South 
America has been of great interest. 

Oconto. In anticipation of their geo- 
graphical studies in school, the library 
gave an interesting story hour based 
upon countries of northern Europe. 
Slides were used which depicted rural 
and city scenes, industries and life of 
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the various countries. At the first 
story hour of the fall there were 250 
children. 


Oshkosh. The story hours are being 
conducted with the unusual feature of 
“admission by ticket.” These tickets 
are distributed free of charge during 
the week at the library. Another in- 
teresting activity in this department is 
the book club. 

More than 900 books a day were 
drawn from the library during the month 
of October. 


Pardeeville. Between September 27 
and November 25, there were 560 books 
cataloged and added to the shelves. 
More books are also being provided for 
the rural schools, for teachers and 
pupils. The circulation for October was 
1043. New shelving has been added as 
well as other improvements. 


Reedsburg. The librarian announced 
the receipt of the books for girls and 
boys discussed and recommended by 
Miss Dousman of Milwaukee, at the 
Wausau meeting. 


Rice Lake. The librarian, Miss Mac- 
George, presided as chairman at the 
meeting of the Library Round Table at 
the Northwestern Teachers’ meeting 
held at Eau Claire. She also gave an 
address at one of the meetings on “Out- 
standing New Books from the Stand- 
point of the Small Library.” Miss Mac- 
George also gave a talk on books before 
the Mother’s Club of Barron. 

The library has received the first two 
volumes of the Dictionary of American 
Biography. The first volume was pur- 
chased for the library by the Fort- 
nightly Club. 


Richland Center. A decided increase 
in library patronage is reported as a 
result of the publicity given during 
Good Book Week. 

South Milwaukee. Mrs. Harry Rich- 
ardson was appointed to the library 
board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. Robert Hayman. 


Spring Green. The annual food sale 
netted the library $30.00. The Village 
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Board has also granted an increase in 
appropriation. 

Stoughton. A detailed report with 
recommendations for increased appro- 
priation was recently presented to the 
city council when each alderman was 
supplied with data collected by the li- 
brary board. This gave the recom- 
mendations of the American Library 
Association and comparative statistics 
of other libraries in the same class as 
Stoughton. In the past ten years the 
circulation has increased 56 per cent. 
The report brings out the increasing 
service with still a minimum appro- 
priation. An editorial following the 
publication of the report summarizes the 
findings of Mr. Berg and supports the 
Library Board in its recommendations. 
As a result the council voted an increase 
of $600, making the appropriation for 
1930, $4200. 


Superior. An increase of $1000 was 
granted by the city council for the year 
1930-31, making the total appropriation 
for that year $30,000. All schools were 
visited this fall and registration cards 
distributed; school collections were sent 
out early and library rooms were pro- 
vided in two new school centers, where 
one day a week is set aside for library 
service. 

A bulletin with the title “Some Good 
Things you may have Missed this Sum- 
mer” assists the borrower in the mat- 
ter of “where to start” upon his re- 
turn to his winter reading. 

Requests for books dealing with 
stocks and bonds and other investments 
are so numerous that a short list of the 
library’s best books on the subject has 
been compiled for free distribution. 

Mrs. C. J. Morisette has been ap- 
pointed to the Library Board in place 
of Mrs. L. R. Moodie, whose term ex- 
pired in July. 

Miss Isaacs has accepted an appoint- 
ment as representative on the A. L. A. 
National Publicity Committee this year. 

A weeding of the fiction collection has 
been begun. Old duplicates of unused 
titles are being withdrawn because of 
the lack of shelving space. 
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A circulation increase of over 10,000 
was noted for the first four months of 
this year. 


Waterloo. The library established 30 
years ago and maintained by 50 mem- 
bers of the library corporation has been 
presented to the village. 

Miss Hays, the librarian of the Water- 
town library, spoke in the public li- 
brary to the Woman’s Club on her four 
years’ experience as librarian in Shang- 
hai, China. 

Watertown. The Saturday Club pre- 
sented to the library two books: Har- 
low, Old post bags; the story of the 
sending of a letter in ancient and mod- 
ern times; Mixer, Old houses of New 
England. 

Waupaca. The library tea, which is 
an annual event, realized $15.00 which 
will be used in the purchase of books. 
A short play, “A Scene in a Music 
Shop”, was given. 

Wauwatosa. The library has increased 
its hours of opening, three additional 
hours a day. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Armistice day was 
observed with a display of books rang- 
ing from the earliest publications dur- 
ing the war to the latest war play, 
“Journey’s End.” 

The local papers publish the news of 
books at the library under such strik- 
ing heads as: “Labor Speaks on Reli- . 
gion”; “Autumn Reading now ready at 
the Public Library;” “Scott Library 
Adds New Aids for Reference.” 

Wisconsin. Traveling Library. Miss 
Mary D. Rains, formerly librarian of 
the Public Library at Boise, Idaho, has 
joined the staff of the Traveling Li- 
brary as first assistant. It is hoped 
that this will release Miss Long for 
more field work. 

During the month of October almost 
20,000 volumes were shipped into the 
state. 

The list, “Books for Your Business”, 
recently published by the Traveling Li- 
brary is creating many demands among 
the libraries in the state as well as from 
small communities now without library 
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service. Within a week of the time the 
list was mailed to the editors of the 
state, a number of librarians were for- 
warding to the Traveling Library re- 
quests for books on journalism to meet 
the requests which editors had made 
through them. The section on _ real 
estate was reprinted in both the annual 
convention number of the Wisconsin 
Realtor and in a Bulletin of the Wiscon- 
sin Real Estate Brokers Board, and the 
libraries of the state were immediately 
conscious of requests from Real Estate 
men. 

Since September 20, 1800 books have 
been shipped to the Marinette County 
Library to assist in meeting demands 
from the county. 

Wisconsin. University of Wisconsin. 
The world’s largest and most complete 
library of bee literature will soon be 
moved into the new $15,000 wing of the 
agricultural library. This is the Miller 
apiculture library consisting of 2600 
volumes of bee journals besides the 
2000 books and pamphlets. At present 
125 bee journals from 34 countries are 
being received. 
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Book Lists 


The book lists from twenty-four li- 
braries of the state present a wide 
range of form, and subjects, but all 
seem to meet the test of Mr. Wheeler’s 
recommendation in his “Library and 
the Community.” 

Of the regular book lists he says: 
“One of the greatest assets that a li- 
brary can have is the steady good-will 
and patronage from a weekly book list. 
People come to look for it; they check 
it and bring it to the library. Non- 
readers know even if they do not act 
upon the knowledge that the library is 
keeping up with the world’s work, and 
many of them read the notes as current 
information.” 

Annotated lists received were pub- 
lished by: Antigo, Appleton, Ashland, 
Baraboo, Delavan, Eau Claire, Fort 
Atkinson, Kenosha, Marinette, Marsh- 
field, Niellsville, Stanley, Superior, 
Waupun, Wisconsin Rapids. Lists were 
also noted from Algoma, Burlington, 
Chippewa Falls, Jefferson, Hartford, 
Oconto, Osceola, Stoughton, Viroqua. 


American Library Association 


Annual Conference 


Los Angeles, California 
June 23-28, 1930 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Acknowledgements are again due to the publishers who have made this list 
possible by submitting their books for review; also to those members of the review- 
ing staff, official and unofficial, who have contributed to these columns throughout 


the past year. 


Only a few of these can be named, but we take especial pleasure in 


acknowledging the valued assistance of Miss Ada J. McCarthy of Richland Center, 
and of Miss Harriet Love, formerly children’s librarian at Oshkosh, as well as of the 
staff of the Traveling Library Department, the Legislative Reference Library, and 


members of the University faculty. 


Children’s books have been reviewed with the 


assistance of Miss Agnes King, instructor in Children’s work in the Library School. 
Mrs. Grace R. Darling, a graduate of the Library School, who is now living in 
Madison, will assist with the reviewing during the coming year. 


Reference 
Nield, Jonathan. A guide to the best 
historical novels and tales. rev. ed. 
1929. 424p. Macmillan, $9. 016.8 


The fifth edition of this work contains 
many more titles than former editions. 
Historical novels from the pre-Christian era 
to 1902, the end of the Victorian age, are 
grouped chronologically. The major part 
of these are English, although some foreign 
translations and American books are listed. 
Annotations and asterisks indicate the best 
books according to the compiler’s prefer- 
ence. The author, title and subject indexes 
are well worked out and very useful for 
reference, 


Religion and Ethics 


Groves, Ernest R. and Gladys H. Whole- 
some parenthood. 1929. 320p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 136.7 


A book by two well known authors deal- 
ing with the parents’ problem in controlling 
fundamental situations in discipline and 
habit formation. Covers the period from 
early childhood to adolescence. Less tech- 
nical than many books on the subject and 
more direct in answering the questions that 
come up in the minds of parents. Good for 
any library. 

See Booklist 26: 8 Oct. ’29. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. Leaves from the 


note book of a tamed cynic. 1929. 
198p. Willett, $2. 250 
The cynic is a man who entered the 


Evangelical ministry in 1915 and left it la- 
ter to become a lecturer in Union Theologi- 
cal seminary and a writer. A _ thoughtful 
book comprizing essays, excerpts from 


diary and speeches. The honesty of the 
author is impressive and refreshing. 


Fowler, John Francis, jr. American in- 
vestment trusts. 1929. 415p. Har- 
per, $5. 332 

The growing interest in this form of in- 
vestment makes this volume an important 
publication. It is largely descriptive de- 
voted to the different types of trusts and 
their management. 


Laidler, Harry W. and Thomas, Norman, 


eds. The socialism of our times. 
1929. 3877p. Vanguard Press, 75¢ 
335 


A symposium by leading Socialist intel- 
lectuals upon present-day socialist theories 
and tactics. Altogether the best exposi- 
tion of the American socialism of today. 


Man, Henri de. Joy in Work. 1929. 
224p. Holt, $2.50. 331 
Translation of a German study on the 

attitudes of the worker toward his job. 
Based on case histories supplied by some 
seventy workers which, mistakenly we think, 
have been omitted from the English trans- 
lation. Nevertheless the author’s. conclu- 
sions are significant and will be of interest 
especially to readers of Chase’s Men and 
machines. 


Gilbert. The ordeal of this 
1929. 276p. Harper, $3. 
341 

A survey of the period since the war, with 
particular reference to the problem of war 


and peace. 
See Booklist 26:54 Nov. ’29. 


Murray, 
generation. 
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Sait, Edward McChesney. Democracy. 
1929. 108p. Century, $1.50. 321.8 


Admitting the many failures of democ- 
racy, the author attempts to analyze them 
and to point out ways of rectifying them. 
Short, readable and thought provoking. 


Stimson, Frederic J. The western way. 
1929. 391p. Scribner, $3.50. 321.8 


A discussion of democracy, by one who 
believes in it. “America has not given the 
world paradise, but the hope of paradise; 
not the millennium but the _ possibility of 
one.” For larger libraries. 


Whitehead, Alfred N. The aims of edu- 
cation, and other essays. 1929. 247p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 370.4 


One main idea runs thru these essays, 
says the author: “The students are alive, 
and the purpose of education is to stimulate 
and guide their self-development.” In ad- 
dition to chapters on the general aims of 
education, there are three, on technical edu- 
eation, the place of the classics, and, the 
mathematical curriculum. 

See Booklist 26:14 Oct. ’29. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Baldwin, William H. The _ shopping 
book. 1929. 301p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
640 


Designed to give the housewife certain 
“broad principles and practical hints” cov- 
ering the purchase of a large number and 
variety of household commodities. Many of 
the author’s suggestions are excellent but 
in his attempt to cover too much ground his 
material tends to become general and dif- 
fuse. Specific brands are not named. A 
useful book as far as it goes. 

See Booklist 26:57 Nov. ’29. 


Bilik, S. E. Healthful living, the why 
and how. 1929. 260p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 613 


Discusses the need for exercise and sane 


living with practical advice, and sugges- 
tions for exercise, diet, dress, personal 
habits, and the treatment of common ail- 
ments. 


Eipper, Paul. Animals looking at you. 
1919. 1638p. Viking, $3. 590 


Remarkable photographs distinguish this 
translation of the book of a German scient- 
ist. And the text—character sketches of 
individual animals the author has known— 
does not fall short in interest. 
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Elm, Ienar E. Avigation by dead reck- 
oning (aerial navigation). 1929. 
120p. illus. McKay, $2. 629.13 


“A concise practical book of instruction 
to meet the requirements of a textbook in 
avigation for ground schools.” (Title page). 
By an officer in the Air Corps reserve. 

See Booklist 26:16 Oct. ’29. 


Eskew, Garnett Laidlaw. The pageant 


of the packets. 1929. 314p._ illus. 
Holt, $3. 656 


The author has told the story of river 
steamboating, beginning with the little 
known story of Henry M. Shreve and his 
invention of the steamboat—as distinct from 
the steamship, Fulton’s invention. Con- 
cerned chiefly with the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, bringing the record down to today 
and the revival of the barge lines. A good 
addition to river literature. 


Hodgins, Eric and Magoun, F. A. Sky 
high, the story of aviation. 1929. 
3837p. Little, $2.50. 629.13 
A consecutive story of the development 

of flying is told in this book and told with 

full detail. Well illustrated and indexed. 


Mrs. Lucas’s French 
cookery book. 1929. 2381p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 641.5 


An interesting and worth while book deal- 
ing largely with methods of preparation 
and cookery in France, though the author 
has also borrowed from England and Amer- 
ica. It is strictly a discussion of technique, 
of methods and terms, and pre-supposes a 
knowledge of correct food combinations and 
knowledge of correct assembling of food in 
bills of fare. The amounts are given in 
English units of measure, and French term- 
inology is used as little as possible. 


Lucas, Elizabeth. 


Porter, Victor W. Practical candy mak- 
ing. 1929. 1388p. Stokes, $2. 641.8 


A guide to candy making intended as a 
guide for class room work or for tea-room 
managers who wish to introduce home-made 
eandies. The recipes are simple and funda- 
mental and the directions are clear and 
complete. Several “tricks of the trade” are 
explained, and even the more difficult pro- 
cesses are brought within the range of the 
careful amateur. 


Rose, Mary S. Feeding the family. 3d 
ed. 1929. 459p. Macmillan, Home 
ed. $5; College ed. $3.75. 613.2 


The 3d edition of an extremely able and 
popular book. While not many changes 
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have been made in the text, an added em- 
phasis on ash _ constituents, the vitamins, 
and a more up-to-date discussion of the spe- 
cially prepared baby foods make it a more 
nearly up-to-date book. The Home edition 
is attractive in appearance, with several 
colored illustrations. 


Fine Arts 
Bles, Arthur de. Genuine antique furni- 
ture. 1929. 376p. illus. Crowell, 
$6. 749 


Descriptive of the various furniture styles 
with illustrations from photographs and 
many line drawings that serve to bring out 
details. Helpful to the collector. Useful 
for reference. 


Shambaugh, Mary E. Folk dances for 


boys and girls. 1929. 1438p. illus. 
Barnes, $3. 793 
Folk dances from many countries, with 
music, words and detailed directions. 
See Booklist 26:21 Oct. ’29. 
Literature 
Clark, Thomas Curtis, comp. Poems of 


1929. 306p. Willett, $2.50. 
821.08 


A wide selection of poems voicing the de- 
mand for justice for labor and for all the 
poor and lowly. In four parts: Panorama 
of the poor; The march of revolt; Brothers 
all; Dreams and goals; with a foreword by 
Zona Gale. Well indexed for reference use. 


justice. 


Cuppy, Will. How to be a_ hermit. 
1929. 3828p. Liveright, $2.50. 

817 or 827 

The humorous musings of the author, 


who claims to live as a hermit on Jones 


Island in Great South Bay, off the Long 
Island shore, on such subjects as My 
kitchen beautiful, Hard-boiled recipes, 


Spinach and the good life, Watch your 
budget, What cabbage has meant to me, If 
Christmas comes. 


Davies, W. H. Forty-nine poems. 1929. 
56p. Cape and Smith, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


A choice selection from the author’s 
poems with illustrations of unusual imagi- 
native quality by a young artist, Jacynth 


Parsons. 
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Edman, Irwin. Adam, the baby and the 
man from Mars. 1929. 304p. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 814 or 824 


A delightful collection of essays, most of 
which have appeared in magazines. The 
unusual title (referring to the only unpreju- 
diced observers of the human scene) may 
serve to attract readers who will be led on 
to other essays. One of the most serious is 
the first, On American leisure. Others are 
on education, art, literary criticism. 

See Booklist 26:22 Oct. ’29. 


Gogarty, Oliver. Wild apples. 1929. 
54p. Cape and Smith, $2. 821 


An Irish poet introduced to American 
readers in a foreword by A. E. 


Grandgent, Charles Hall. The new 
word. 1929. 181p. Harvard, $2.50. 
814 or 824 


Another volume of whimsical essays by 
the author of Prunes and prisms (Bulletin, 
Apr. 1928). Includes discourses on adver- 
tising, habit, fog, dogs, the Boston of his 
boyhood, and President Eliot. 


Hill, Caroline M. comp. Twentieth cen- 
tury love poems. 1929. 218p. Wil- 
lett, $2.50. 821.08 
A selection of poems by modern writers. 
Will be of interest to readers and useful for 
occasional reference. 


Inge, W. H. Labels and libels. 1929. 


262p. Harper, $2. 824 
Essays on various public and religious 
questions, by the Dean of St. Paul's, an out- 
standing figure in English intellectual life. 


Every soul is a circus. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.75. 
811 or 821 


The author’s first book of verse in some 
time. In fantastic mood, much of it ad- 
dressed to children. Many of the poems 
were written to be danced and there is an 
introduction on this theme. Entertaining, 
but his best work as a poet will be found in 
his collected works. 


Lindsay, Vachel. 
1929. 118p. 


Munson, Gorham. Style and form in 


American prose. 1929. 313p. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. 810 


An interesting book offering the reader 
an opportunity of making some studies of 
American style on his own part. Discus- 
sions of Prese for literary criticism, Prose 
for philosophy, Prose for fiction, etc., are 
accompanied by representative specimens of 
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writing in these fields, so that the reader 
may test for himself, following suggestions 
by the author, the critical styles of E. A. 
Poe and T. S. Eliot, the philosophical styles 
of Emerson and William James, etc. The 
brief note on Gertrude Stein will be wel- 
come to those who want to know what she 
is getting at. 


Robinson, Edwin A. Collected poems. 


1929. 1018p. Macmillan, $5. 
811 or 821 
All of Mr. Robinson’s published work 


down to and including Cavender’s house, his 
latest long poem. Has indexes to titles and 
first lines. 


Welles, Winifred. This delicate love. 
1929. 77p. Viking, $1.50. 811 or 821 
Libraries that look for the best in modern 

poetry will want this volume of exquisite 

verse. 


The man behind the 
Scribner, $2.50. 
824 
A collection of literary papers, their sub- 
ject matter ranging from Chaucer to the 
recent works of Thornton Wilder and Willa 
Cather. Has unusually interesting illustra- 
tions. 


Van Dyke, Henry. 
book. 1929. 357p. 


Drama 


Crothers, Rachel. Let us be gay. 1929. 
172p. French, $2. 812 or 822 
A drama of jealousy, divorce and reconcil- 
iation. Bright, clever, and swiftly-moving, 
like other plays by Miss Crothers. Buy 
where there is a demand for good reading 
plays. 
See Booklist 26:62 Nov. ’29. 
Three comedies. 
Harcourt, $3. 
822.3 
The good type, the spirited illustrations 
by James Daugherty, and the entire absence 
of nctes make this an inviting reading edi- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice, The Temp- 
est, and As You Like It. 


Shay, Frank, ed. The Appleton book of 
Christmas plays. 1929. 2538p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 808.2 


Plays of different types—religious, realis- 


Shakespeare, William. 
1929. 409p. illus. 


tic, fanciful—are included, making this a 

welcome volume. 

Stout, Oakley. Harvest. 1929. ‘7p. 
Longmans, $1.50. 812 or 822 


The prize winning play in the 1928 con- 


test of the Drama League is described as 
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“a bleak but deeply realistic drama of the 
soil.” 


The little town of 
Bethlehem. 1929. 88p. French, 
$1.75. 812 or 822 

The first publication of a nativity play 
that was produced by the Ben Greet play- 
ers in 1909. Carries no royalty for ama- 
teurs and would come within the range of 
well-trained church groups. 


Trask, Katrina. 


Tucker, S. Marion. Modern continental 
plays. 1929. 8386p. Harper, $5. 
808.2 


Twenty-two plays by present-day Euro- 
peans, several of them familiar to American 
audiences,—He who gets slapped, R. U. R., 
Liliom, The cherry orchard. Double col- 
umn pages with clear type. Biographical 
sketches and Bibliography. 


Travel 


Clifford, Sir Hugh. Bushwhacking and 
other Asiatic tales and memories. 
1929. 3381p. Harper, $3.50. 919.1 


A collection of exciting stories, picturing 
the heat and dangers and hardships of the 
jungle. Partly made up of stories gathered 
from the natives and from incidents of the 
author’s life as governor of Malaya. A 
good buy, since men will like it for the ad- 
venture, and a few others will appreciate 
its literary quality. 


Field, Harry. After mother India. 1929. 
3823p. Harcourt, $3.50. 915.4 
More affirmative evidence in support of 
Miss Mayo’s book. Buy if the other side 
has been fairly represented and if there is 
still interest in the controversy. 


Henderson, Helen. Cathedrals of France. 
1929. 256p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
919.4 


A well illustrated guide that the traveler 
will appreciate. End maps. 
See Booklist 26:65 Nov. ’29. 


Keyserling, Hermann. America set free. 

1928. 609p. Harper, $5. 917.3 

Admitting that his book is based on in- 
tuition and that he remained in America 
too long—almost four months—to write 
about it successfully, the author proceeds 
to make sweeping generalizations about 
American life and culture and about what 
he calls the American soul, or lack of one. 
The results are interesting, if not taken too 
seriously. Partly reprinted from Harper’s 
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magazine and not a necessary purchase for 
smaller libraries. 


Langdon—Davies, John. Dancing Cata- 
lans. n. d. 220p. Harper, $2.50. 
914.6 


The author was charmed with the simple 
lives of these people under the Pyrenees 
and particularly with their native dance, the 
sardana. A travel book of unusual quality. 

See Booklist 26:65 Nov. ’29. 


Moore, Charles. Washington, past and 
present. 1929. 340p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $5. 917.53 


The historical development of Washington 
and of the various buildings is entertain- 
ingly traced, forming a background for the 
city of today. Illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. Suydam. 


Rogers, Stanley. Sea-lore. 1929. 261p. 

illus. Crowell, $2.75. 910.4 

A book of popular interest about sailing 
vessels, sailors and the sea, with special 
emphasis on the square-rigged ship and its 
history. Includes’ refreshing chapters on 
Sea language, Mainly about ships, The Fam- 
ily tree, Early navigators, Famous _ ships, 
Whaling, Sea ways and superstitions, and 
Sea adventure. Authentic drawings, show- 
ing types of ships and details of rigging 
and design, add to its value. 


Central America and 
the Spanish main. 1929. 222p. il- 
lus. Houghton, $3. 917.2 

By the author of New roads in old Vir- 
ginia and like that book a delightful guide. 

The journey begins in San Francisco, fol- 

lows down El Camino Real to San Diego 

and Los Angeles where the reader boards 
the steamer for Central America. Gaute- 
mala. Salvador, Nicaragua and the Canal 

Zone are visited, with a return trip by way 

of Havana. Well worth buying. 


Saxon, Lyle. Old Louisiana. 1929. 
888p. illus. Century, $5. 917.63 


Old diaries and letters and other records 
have been drawn upon to present these 
sketches of life on Louisiana plantations, 
from the days of the French and Spanish 
regimes to the present. The charming 
illustrations by E. H. Suydam add greatly 
to the value of the book. 


Rothery, Agnes. 


Biography 
Belloc, Hilaire. Joan of Arc. 1929. 
127p. Little, $1.75. 921 


Simple and reverent recital of the familiar 
story. 
See Booklist 26:65 Nov. '29. 
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Boyd, Thomas. Mad Anthony Wayne. 
1929. 3851p. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


A well-written narrative life that moves 
swiftly and gives a good picture of its sub- 
ject as a man of action. 


Brown, Harriet Connor. Grandmother 
Brown’s hundred years, 1827-1927. 
8369p. illus. Little, $3. 921 


The prize Atlantic biography. Mrs. 
Brown, the author, chose as her subject her 
husband’s mother, Maria D. Brown, who in 
1927 celebrated her 100th birthday in Fort 
Madison, Iowa. She was born in Ohio in 
1827, and her story, much of it told in her 
own words, is that of a middle western 
pioneer. A fine, vigorous narrative! 


Chinard, Gilbert. Thomas Jefferson, the 
apostle of Americanism. 1929. 548p. 
illus. Little, $5. 921 


The author, a Frenchman, was interested 
in the beginning in determining how far 
Jefferson’s political philosophy had been in- 
fluenced by the French thinkers. Ten years 
of study convinced him that Jefferson’s doc- 
trines were his own and essentially Ameri- 
ean. This conclusion shapes his biography, 
which is primarily a study of Jefferson’s 
mental development, altho personal details 
are not neglected. 


Gilfillan, Archer B. Sheep. 1929. 272p. 
illus. Little, $5. 


Delightful sketches of the life of a sheep 
herder as seen by a college graduate who 
for years has lived in a sheep herder’s wagon 
and tended sheep on a South Dakota range. 
Written with dry humor, keen observation 
and real love of the sheep. Reminiscent of 
Mary Austin’s The Flock. Appeared in the 
Atlantic, 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. James Fordes 
Rhodes, American historian. 1924. 
3876p. Appleton, $3.50. 921 


Born to wealth, (a brother-in-law of Mark 
Hanna, whose biography is just appearing) 
James Ford Rhodes accumulated what he 
thought necessary and retired, at 36, to de- 
vote the rest of his life to doing what he 
liked best—studying and writing history. 
Handicapped by a lack of the discipline of 
a continuous college life, he compensated by 
the use of libraries, travel and friends, be- 
coming one of our eminent historians. A 
valuable addition to Biography. 


Jordan, David S. and KimbalJ, S. L. 
Your family tree. 1929. 346p. Ap- 
pleton, $3. 929 


Genealogic tables showing the descent of 
well known British and American families. 
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Preceded by an introductory essay by Dr. 
Jordan. 


See Booklist 26:63 Nov. ’29. 


Little, Shelby. George Washington. 
1929. 481p. Minton, $5. 921 
A well-written life, based on _ sources. 


Making no effort to be sensational or mod- 
ern, it yet attains a quality of readability, 
and presents new material recently made 
available about Washington. 

See Booklist 26:66 Nov. ’29. 


O’Connor, T. P. Memoirs of an old par- 
liamentarian. 1929. 2 v. Appleton, 
$10. 921 


A member of Parliament for nearly fifty 
much of interest to 


years, the author has 
relate. The Irish question is of course 
stressed, forming the background against 


which we see such figures as Parnell, Glad- 
stone, Healy, Justin McCarthy, and others. 
Tay Pay O’Connor has been a journalist as 
well as parliamentarian and his reminis- 
ecences are written in popular, readable 
style. At the present price for larger li- 
braries. 
See Booklist 26:67 Nov. ’29. 


Scheidemann, Philipp. The making of 

New Germany. 1929. 2v. Appleton, 

$10. 921 

The few early chapters of childhood me- 
mories and experiences as a young journey- 
man printer are delightful but it is as a 
political memoir that the book is important. 
Philip Scheidemann, who proclaimed the 
German Republic from the Reichstag win- 
dows in November 1918, was the leader of 
the Social Democratic opposition all thru 
the war and his inside story of events is 
of extreme importance. 


Jefferson Davis, his rise 
1929. 3811p. Minton, $3.50. 
921 


Well written and sympathetic study of 
Jefferson Davis’s public career. His early 
life, which it will be remembered touched 
Wisconsin history, is not treated here. An 
acquisition to historical biography. 


Tate, Allen. 
and fall. 


Townsend, W. and L. The biography of 


H. R. H., the prince of Wales. 1929. 
298p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 921 
An account, of popular interest, of the 


life of the Prince of Wales—showing his 
education and experiences, the forces which 
have molded his character and glimpses of 
the more intimate life of the royal family. 
The attempt to show up the human, lovable 
qualities which have made the prince the 
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public idol, seems a bit forced at times. It 
is more a chronicle of events than an in- 
terpretation. 


Whitlock, Brand. La Fayette. 1929. 


2v. Appleton, $10. 921 

While the price of this two-volume work 
limits it to larger libraries at present, its 
subject and the pleasing style in which it is 
written would appeal to readers anywhere. 
For those who wish to know something of 
La Fayette beyond his brief connection 
with American affairs it provides a good nar- 
rative account. 


White, Owen P. A _ frontier mother. 
1929. 101p. Minton, $1.50. 921 
Three chapters giving the life of a front- 
ier woman, in Colorado, Arizono, Texas and 
New Mexico. Simply told, but leaves an 
indelible picture of the hardships which 
gently reared women “saw through.”’ 


Whitton, F. E. Wolfe and North Amer- 
ica. 1929. 322p. Little, $4. 921 


A good historical account covering the 
French and English wars and the events 
in Canada in 1759. Provides a good sur- 
vey of English, continental and American 
history for this period. 


Fiction 


Bottome, Phyllis. Windlestraws. 1929. 


3836p. Houghton, $2.50. 

Arbuthnot coming to Windlestraws 
to act as secretary, finds herself facing a 
triangle that involves a husband, a wife, 
and the husband’s best friend. The action 
moves swiftly and she soon comes to see 
the part she has been expected to play in 
the situation. Intense, but not melodrama- 
tic; perhaps not for all libraries. 


Jean 


The courts of the morn- 
ing. 1929. 3884p. Houghton, $2.50. 
A thrilling adventure story of intrigue 
and revolution in a South American state. 
Involved in the action are adventurers 
from Britain and the United States as well 
as outlaws from continental countries. 
See Booklist 26:32 Oct. ’29. 


Buchan, John. 


Campbell, T. Bowyer. Old miss. 1929. 


8302p. Honghton, $2.50. 

A delightful slow-moving picture of the 
south in the 1840’s, 50’s and 60’s. Life on 
the plantation, with its multiple activities 
and responsibilities forms the background 
for Old Miss, who moves through life with 
dignity and charm. 
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Farjeon, J. J. The 5:18 mystery. 
308p. Dial press, - $2. 
Fantastic, rapid-fire melodrama in which 
readers will find entertainment. 


1929. 


Farnol, Jeffery. Another day. 1929. 
310p. Little, $2.50. 
Young Keith Dallas Chisholm, believing 


himself a murderer, flees from his New York 
home to England, but remorse follows him 
there and comes between him and the Eng- 
lish girl he loves. A tale of love and 
friendship written in Mr. Farnol’s pictur- 
esque style, and though modern in setting, it 
is full of the adventure and romance that 
he -handles so well. 


Gibbs, Anthony. Young Apollo. 
3872p. Harper, $2.50. 


A charming idyl of young lcve, marred by 
a tragic ending for which the reader is not 
sufficiently prepared. 


1929. 


Heslop, Harold. The gate of a strange 
field. 1929. 288p. Appleton, $2. 


This story of an English coal miner, his 
growth from boyhood, his love for two wo- 
men, his devotion to the cause of labor, is a 
Slice of real life admirably portrayed. 


Heyer, Georgette. The masqueraders. 
1929. 344p. Longmans, $2. 

A story of England at the time of the pre- 
tender. Lord Barham, an ardent supporter 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie tiving in France, 
sends his two children back to England in 
disguise. Their adventures in London so- 
ciety and their love affairs make an inter- 
esting romance. Would make a good film. 

See Booklist 26:32 Oct. ’29. 


Minot, John C. comp. The best animal 
stories I know. 1929. 317p._ illus. 
Wilde, $2. 

Animal stories by well known authors, 
ranging from Daudet to Terhune and Edi- 


son Marshall. Good for either adult or 
juvenile collections. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Nicholas Goade, 
detective. 1929. 255p. Little, $2. 
Short stories for the mystery reader. 


Parrish, Anne. The Methodist faun. 
1929. 3834p. Harper, $2.50. 

The central figure of this shrewd and 

discerning study is Clifford Hunter, a weak- 

ling, too soft and gentle to stand up to the 

demands of normal life in a middle class 

environment. He has vague perceptions of 
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another world, that in which Cathleen King 
lives, but is pathetically out of place there, 
and is himself only in the woods where his 
being is absorbed into the natural universe, 
his real home. The author is cool and de- 
tached in her attitude toward him, and the 
reader may be won to sympathy or contempt 
according to his temperament. 


Queen, Ellery. The Roman hat mystery. 
1929. 3825p. Stokes, $2. 


This “problem in deduction” offers a bet- 
ter mystery story than most of the recent 
output. 


Richardson, Henry Handel. Ultima 
thule. 1929. 314p. Norton, $2.50. 


Relentless story of a man’s tragic down- 
fall, brought about by his own weak na- 
ture. The final volume of a trilogy, but the 
first to be published in this country. Both 
the characters and the setting—Australia— 
are vividly presented. 


Robb, Ralph. The secret of the flames. 
1929. 3808p. Dial press, $2. 


Well written, but melodramatic murder 
mystery. 


Scarborough, Dorothy. Can’t get a red 
bird. 1929. 408p. Harper, $2. 


A realistic picture of life among the ten- 
ant farmers of Texas, showing the impossi- 
bility of making a decent living from cot- 
ton because of the grip of the landlord, 
merchant, and middleman. Offers coopera- 
tive marketing as a solution. 


Sergeant, E. S. Short as any dream. 
1929. 244p. Harper, $2.50. 
Somewhat reminiscent of Glenway Wes- 
cott’s Grandmothers is this epic of a Maine 
family as traced out from old letters and 
journals. The founder of the family living 
in the Maine forests at the close of the 
Revolutionary war, his daughter who mar- 
ries a promising doctor and creates a real 
home for her family, their daughter coming 
to the Minnesota praries and living through 
Indian massacres at the time of the Civil 
war, then returning to the Maine home, and 
finally the modern girl, living in an apart- 
ment, who unravels this past—these are the 
characters in a book of real charm. 


Vestal, Stanley. Dobe walls. 1929. 314p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 

A story of the old Santa Fé trail, ac- 
curate in its details, but not quite coming 
to life. The author was more successful in 
his biography of Kit Carson. 
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Walpole, Hugh. Hans Frost. 1929. 


356p. Doubleday, $2.50. 

The story of a successful author in his old 
age. Hans Frost, England’s grand old man 
of letters, has just celebrated his 70th birth- 
day when the story opens. The day coin- 
cides with the coming to his house of his 
wife’s young niece, Nathalie, and the bond of 
sympathy that develops between the two is 
the force that brings the story to its climax. 
Characters from other novels by the author 
reappear here. 


Wharton, Edith. Hudson river brack- 
eted. 1929. 560p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Edith Wharton takes as her central fig- 
ure In this story a young man of literary 
genius who comes to New York from the 
middle west. Deep feeling and genuine in- 
sight into the workings of the creative mind 
alternate with satiric pictures of certain 
literary sets. The title comes from an early 
architectural term, applied to the old house 
on the Hudson that is Vance Weston’s chief 


inspiration. 


Black 
$2.50. 


Young, Francis Brett. roses. 


1929. 325p. Harper, 
Tells in retrospect of the love of an Eng- 
lish artist for a beautiful Neapolitan girl. 
A sombre story, beautifully told. 
See Booklist 26:73 Nov. ’29. 


Children’s Books 


For Younger Children 


Eisgruber, Elsa, illus. Spin top spin. 
1929, unp. illus. Macmillan, $3. 
An unsually lovely picture book. Al- 

though published by Macmillan the book 
was printed in Germany, at the Spamer 
press, Leipzig. The illustrations are old- 
fashioned, with a slightly foreign flavor that 
is delightful. Expensive of course. 


Happy Hour Books. Macmillan, 50¢. 

In format similar to the books issued last 
year, the publishers are bringing out six 
little volumes about occupations—The motor- 
man, The postman, The engineer, The fire- 
man, The policeman, and The deliveryman. 
All delightfully illustrated with text suitable 
for little children. A welcome addition to 
real-life material. 


Moulton, Nathalie F. Buddie and blos- 
som. 1929. 140p. illus. Little, $1. 
Stories designed to encourage children to 
brush. their teeth, drink milk, eat vegetables 
and stand straight. For kindergarten and 
first grade. 
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Legends and Tales 


Edwin W. and Therese OQ. 
Many snows ago. 1929. unp. illus. 
Stokes, $3. 970.1 

The story of the Indians as they lived be- 
fore the white man came, including tales of 
the Delight makers, the Pueblos, the Black- 
feet, the Eskimos, and others. The illus- 
trations in water color and black and white 
are similar to those in other Deming books. 


Deming, 


Field, Rachel, ed. American folk and 


fairy tales. 1929. 302p._ illus. 
Scribner, $3. 398 
Indian legends, Negro stories, Louisiana 


folk tales, Tony Beaver, Paul Bunyan, and 

southern mountain stories have been drawn 

on for this book; with Rip Van Winkle and 

The Great stone face, in addition. 

Kozisek, Josef. The magic flute. 1929. 
unp. illus. Longmans, $3.50. 

An outstanding example of the gorgeous 
color printing done in Czechoslovakia—tells 
the story of the life and adventures of a fam- 
ily of mice. 


La Mere, Oliver and Shinn, Harold B. 


Winnebago stories. 1928. 165p. 
Rand, 90¢. 
Oliver La Mere is a Winnebago Indian, 


well known in Wisconsin. With the assist- 
ance of Mr. Shinn, principal of one of the 
Chicago public schools, he has prepared this 
book of tribal stories. Opens with an in- 
troduction, Who are the Winnebagos, and is 
illustrated with photographs of local scenes, 


Indian implements, etc. Pronouncing vo- 

cabulary. 

Siebe, Josephine. Kasperle’s  adven- 
tures. 1929. 199p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $3. 

Kasperle is a German Pinnochio. He was 


carved out in the Black Forest and while 
he may never rival the older puppet in 
popularity he should be known to the same 
readers. 


Southvold, Stephen. The book of ani- 
maltales. n.d. 287p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 

A thesaurus of animal stories containing 
most of the old favorites and many others, 
such as strange tales from Marco Polo, Sir 
John Mandeville and Baron Munchausen. 


Stein, Avaleen. Troubadour tales. new 
ed. 1929. 165p. illus, Page, $1.65. 
Good edition of an old favorite. 
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The tangle coated horse. 
illus. Longmans, $3.50. 
898 


Celtic wonder tales from the Fionn saga. 
Beautifully made-up and expensive. 


Young, Ella. 
1929. 186p. 


Skazki; tales and legends 
of old Russia. 1929. 3365p. __ illus. 
Farrar, $2.50. 398 

A cheaper edition, published with the orig- 
inal illustrations in color by Theodore Nade- 
jen. 


Zeitlin, Ida. 


Good Stories 


Hitty, her first hundred 


Field, Rachel. 
207p. Macmillan, 


years. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Hitty was carved out of seasoned ash 
wood over a hundred years ago in the state 
of Maine and this is the story of her ad- 
venturous life. To have gone to sea on a 
whaler, to have been lost in India, to have 
been sold at auction, are just a few of the 
experiences that fell to the lot of this hardy, 
long-lived doll. 


Janvier, Thomas A. The Aztec treasure 
house. 1929. 272p. Harper, $2.50. 
A new edition of a well-known story of 
search for hidden treasure. Suitable illus- 
trations and make-up. 


Leighton, Robert. Olaf the glorious. 
1929. 208p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 

A somewhat shortened version of an his- 
torical tale of Viking days. Has been out of 


print. 

See Booklist 26:78 Nov. ’29. 
Morrison, Lucile. The attic child. 1929. 
299p. Stokes, $1.75. 


Adventures of a little girl whose family 
rents an old Spanish house for a season. <A 
wholesome readable story. 


Orr, Gulielma D. and Schiele, Henriette. 
Sally in South Africa. 1929, 242p. 
Century, $1.75. 

Fictitious travel with a background of 
actual fact. The story tells how Sally Wood's 
habit of collecting dolls in every country 
she visits involves her in an adventure. 
Scott, Evelyn. Witch Perkins. 1929. 

8322p. illus. Holt, $2. 

Story of a little southern girl who has 
absorbed all of the superstitious beliefs of 
the darkies, and many others as well. She 
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believes in witches and brownies and fair- 
ies, and after reading the Greek myths, 
adopts belief in Diana too. So no wonder 
strange and mysterious things happen. An 
unusual book for children, by the author 


of The wave. 


The boy captive 


Smith, Mary P. Wells. 
1929, 295p. illus. 


of old Deerfield. 

Little, $2. 

New edition, in the Beacon Hill Bookshelf, 
of one of the good Indian stories for chil- 
dren. 


Whiteman, Edna. Jane and Jerry. 1929. 
210p. Nelson, $1.50. 

Jane and Jerry spend a month on the 
Maine coast and their blue-berry picnic 
and other vacation adventures are described 
with zest. The author is instructor in story 
telling, Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Truth and Poetry 


Bradley, Mary Hastings. Alice in ele- 
phantland. 1929. 187p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 


A companion volume to Alice in jungle- 
land. Tells the adventures of Mrs. Brad- 
ley’s small daughter who accompanied her 
parents on their trip to Central Africa. 


The drawings by Alice are exceptionally 
clever and well executed. 
Bryant, Lorinda M. The children’s 


book of celebrated legends. 1929. 


106p. illus. Century, $2.50. 
750 or 808.8 


Widely known legends illustrated in works 
of art—among others, Old King Cole wit 
Parieh’s mural in the Racquet and Tennis 
club; the horses of Achilles with the pic- 
ture by Regnault; the mares of Diomedes, 
from Gutzon Borglum’s sculpture. 


Franck, Harry A. Marco Polo, jr. 1929. 

2938p. illus. Century, $2. 915.1 

A book on modern China by this well- 
known traveler. He spent two years in the 
far east and has wandered widely thru all 
sections of the land. His first book writ- 
ten specifically for young people, altho 
many of his adult books have been enjoyed 
by older boys. 


Humphrey, Grace. Flags. 1929. 214p. 

illus. Bobbs, $2. 929.9 

A book containing much historical ma- 

terial about the flags of the world that can- 
not be found in any other collection. 
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Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Poems se- 
lected for young people. 1929. 1138p. 
Harper, $2.50. 811 or 821 


A collection made up of well-known poems 
from previously published works, with seven 
poems that have not appeared in book form. 
Charmingly made up and suitable for the 
intermediate shelf, rather than for the chil- 
dren’s room proper. 


Sabin, Edwin L. Wild men of the wild 
west. 1929. 2638p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 920 


Short accurate accounts of men and wom- 
en who were factors in terrorizing the old 
frontier, such as Deadwood Dick, Wild Bill 
Hickock and Calamity Jane. Sympatheti- 
cally written and supplies a record of the 
coming of law and order. 


Seymour, Flora Warren. 
of Kit Carson. 1929. 238p. Cen- 
tury, $2. 921 


The career of Kit Carson is an unusually 
picturesque one to present to boys. Left 
an orphan at eight and apprenticed to a 
saddler, he ran away and joined a caravan 
for the west. His later adventures are well 
known. The author spent six years in the 
Indian service and is a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 


The boys’ life 


Shenton, Edward. Riders of the winds. 
1929. 205p. illus. Macrae Smith. 

629.13 

The story of the great exploits in flying 

is well told in this book. Very attractive in 

make-up also, with cover design, decorated 

title page, sketch drawings and full page 
color plates. 


Smith, Mabell S. C. The story of Na- 
poleon. 1928. 3870p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 921 

A realistic and sympathetic life of Napo- 


leon, with a keen analysis of the qualities 
that make up his character. 
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Stories of our navy, retold from St. 
Nicholas. 1929. 195p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $1.25. 359 


Includes naval tales from the Revolution 
to the World war. Uniform with other 
volumes in the series. 


The book of famous 
198p. illus. Hough- 
636.1 


Ticknor, Caroline. 
horses. 1929. 
ton, $2.50. 

Alexander the great, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, Washington, General Grant, all had 
their favorite horses, and they are to be 

found in this book, together with Maud &S., 

Papyrus, Epinard, and Old Clover, the 

world’s oldest horse. 


Christmas 


M. Miss Muffet’s 
106p. illus. 


Crothers, Samuel 
Christmas party. 1929. 
Houghton, $1.25. 


Kate Douglas. The 
1929. 4p. 


Bird’s 
illus. 


Wiggin, 
Christmas carol. 
Houghton, $1.50. 

Reprint editions, of these favorite Christ- 
mas stories. 


Guth, Arnold. 
the toys came. 
Macmillan, $2. 

A Christmas tale of Czecho-slovakia. The 
pictures, made when the artist was 17, are 
beautiful interpretations of the Christmas 
spirit. An expensive book for the small 
library. 


Little Christmas, or how 
1929. unp. illus. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Harper’s modern classics, $1. 


Tarkington. The turmoil 
Paine. Boy’s life of Mark Twain 
Rolvaag. Giants in the earth 


Travelers’ library. Cape and Smith, $1. 
Small volumes, neatly bound in biue cloth. 
An addition to the dollar series with a well 
selected list of titles including 
Lubbock. The craft of fiction 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford 
Pater. Marius, the Epicurean 





